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MR. GOLDWIN SMITH’S RECENT WORKS. 


FROM his beautiful quiet house and 
grounds in the heart of the Canadian city 
of Toronto, Mr. Goldwin Smith has for 
nearly twenty years past been sending 
over the length and breadth of two con- 
tinents the products of his pen. Perhaps 
there is no writer of his age living whose 
bibliography it would be more difficult to 
compile; for, in addition to several nota- 
ble books, the number of articles he has 
contributed to magazines, both English 
and American, is very large, and as to the 
letters, leaders, and book reviews which 
he has written for newspapers and peri- 
Odicals both in London, in New York, 
and in the town in which he resides—to 
compute them would tax the staff of a 
press-clipping bureau. He takes an in- 
terest in so many subjects—literary, 
political, and eleemosynary, and he is 
gifted with so active a mind, coupled with 
such energy of action, that the sum-total 
of his yearly work, although he has now 
passed his seventieth birthday, would 
put many a younger man to shame. 

During the past six months Professor 
Smith's pen has, if possible, been more 
than usually prolific; at least it has busied 
itself with work of perhaps a more note- 
worthy and lasting character than maga- 
zine articles or political pamphlets. In 
September last he issued his now well- 


known “Outline of the Political History 
of the United States,” a work that, 
despite the temporary financial depres- 
sion that reigned at the very moment of 
its publication, at once commanded the 
attention and interest of a very large 
number of readers. Of this book one 
critic averred that “nothing comparable 
with this most instructive and enchaining 
volume had hitherto come from Professor 
Smith’s pen,” while another went so far 
as to say that “in no other book was the 
same field covered so succinctly and so 
well”; and when it is remembered that 
the field was no other than the history of 
the political growth of the southern half 
of the North American continent from 
its discovery in the fifteenth century to 
its reconstruction after its memorable 
and deplorable rupture only one genera- 
tion ago, the magnitude of the encomium 
is appreciable. Perhaps the truth of the 
critic’s praise lay in the fact that no other 
writer was quite so well fitted, both by 
nature and accident, to undertake such a 
task. Gifted with an intellect at once 
acute and of large grasp, gifted, too, with 
keen powers of observation and general- 
ization, it is little wonder that a Regius 
Professor of modern history of Oxford, 
who emigrated to the New World and 
for thirty years brought to bear upon its 
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social and political growth all the powers 
which a mind trained to historical studies 
possessed, was able to give in small com- 
pass such a concise and at the same time 
lucid and vivid sketch of history as that 
embodied in his “ The United States”—all 
the more, also, since of this country the 
author avows himself a profound admirer. 

Soon after “ The United States” came 
a delightful little volume with the title 
“Bay Leaves”: graceful translations 
from the Latin poets, prettily bound—the 
cover harmonizing admirably with the 
contents. Then followed another more 
serious work: “ Essays on Questions of 
the Day, Political and Social.” Many of 
these were weighty magazine articles re- 
written and brought down to date, while 
others were fresh products; all were 
timely and important, as showing the 
calm, clear judgment of an acute and 
critical septuagenarian on vital topics of 
the hour. In this collection of essays 
Mr. Goldwin Smith once again touches 
on problems upon which he holds those 
very decided opinions which have so 
often drawn upon him the unmeasured 
criticism of opponents: such, for exam- 
ple, as the relation of the mother-country 
to her colonies, with particular reference 
to Canada; the disestablishment of the 
Church in England; the impossibility of 
the existence of a feeling of loyal patriot- 
ism amongst Jews; the unreason of 
woman suffrage; the radical pernicious- 
ness of the policy of the Gladstonian 
party with regard to Ireland; the im- 
practicability of stringent prohibitive 
liquor laws. Indeed, it would not be too 
much to say that with reference to every 
one of the eight large questions discussed 
Professor Goldwin Smith’s opinions will 
find numerous hot-headed dissentients. 
But these essays are one and all intensely 
interesting and stimulating even to those 
who disagree with their author. 

The “Essays” were followed by an- 
other series of translations from the 
classics, this time from the Greek, with 
the title “ Specimens of Greek Tragedy.” 


They formed two beautiful little volumes 
bound in rich claret-colored buckram 
with gilt tops and rough edges, uniform 
with the “ Bay Leaves”; the first devoted 
to Aischylus and Sophocles, the second 
to Euripides. The metre chosen is the 
dignified unrhyming pentameter iambic, 
and the translation follows the Greek 
closely, generally line for line. No un- 
necessary poetical or other embellish- 
ments are introduced, the object of the 
translator seemingly being to present to 
the reader unacquainted with the great 
Greek tragedians truthful examples of 
Greek dramatic spirit and tone—as in- 
deed the title chosen implies. Of this 
work and of the “ Bay Leaves” limited 
editions only have hitherto been pub- 
lished ; but it will be no rash prophecy to 
say that they will win their way into 
many readers’ hands and in time perhaps 
be highly popular favorites. Readers of 
Greek and Latin are yearly growing less 
in number, and with this decrease perhaps 
a praiseworthy curiosity regarding Greek 
and Latin may spread. If so, many may 
be tempted by Mr. Goldwin Smith's 
faithful yet spirited translations who 
might be discouraged by the numerous 
bald if literal experiments in existence. 
Yet another work of the Professor's is 
advertised : a short sketch of the history 
of the University of Oxford, to be pub- 
lished in Macmillan and Co.'s attractive 
octodecimo “ Pocket Edition,” with the 
title “Oxford and her Colleges from the 
Radcliffe.” Those who know the “ Trip 
to England” by the same writer in the 
same series will assuredly look forward 
with anticipations of pleasure to this ; for, 
in addition to the grace of style and the 
delicacy of touch with which the Oxford 
Professor is accustomed to write upon 
topics less grave than sober history or 
polemical politics, there are few who 
know Oxford life or Oxford history so 
thoroughly. Mr. Smith wrote much on 
University affairs when in residence; he 
was one of the chief leaders of the move- 
ment to reform the University and Col- 
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lege administration in the fifties; he was 
Secretary to the first Oxford University 
Commission; and it was once hoped by 
many that he would accept the high post 
of Master of the College with which he is 


chiefly identified—University. Quite re- 
cently, too, Mr. Smith has been reviving 
friendships and associations in the heart 
of his old Alma Mater. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


THE publishers of this monumental 
work have completed more than half 
their task. Thirty-five volumes have 
punctually appeared at intervals of three 
months, and the subscribers are assured 
that the remaining volumes will be issued 
with equal regularity. 

The Dictionary aims to supply full, 
accurate, and concise biographies of all 
noteworthy inhabitants (exclusive of liv- 
ing persons) of the British Isles and 
colonies, from the earliest historic period 
to the present time, and the term “na- 
tional’’ has received a wide interpreta- 
tion so as to embrace the British settlers 
in America, natives of the British Isles 
that have become distinguished in foreign 
countries, and persons of foreign birth 
that have achieved eminence in England. 

The articles have been prepared by 
specialists of literary experience, and 
present the latest results of biographical 
research. Many of the memoirs of kings 
and queens, of great statesmen, generals, 
and admirals, embody information de- 
tived from’ state papers and other 
authorities which have only become ac- 
cessible in very recent years. Thus the 
Dictionary often supplies in the case of 
distinguished names more detailed and 
exact biographies than any that have 
previously appeared. But it has been 
the particular endeavor of the editors to 
bestow as much, or even more, pains on 
names of less widely acknowledged im- 
portance. The minor actors in all the 
great national crises—from the Norman 
Conquest to the great Civil War, from 
the Revolution to the Indian Mutiny— 
have received as careful treatment as the 
leaders in those events. No one whose 


writings or actions contributed directly 
or indirectly to bring about movements 
like the Reformation in England or 
Scotland, the Methodist Revival, the 
Oxford Movement, or the Scottish Dis- 
ruption, has been wittingly overlooked. 
Ministers of all religious denominations, 
whose activity has rendered them remark- 
able, have received equal attention with 
the highest ecclesiastical dignitaries 
Subordinate military and naval officers, 
whose services have been in any way 
notable, have been accorded places beside 
their commanders-in-chief,while painters, 
engravers, poets, novelists, and musical 
composers of minor rank are liberally 
represented. An attempt has been made 
to do justice to the pioneers of American, 
African, and Australian exploration, and 
to the large band of inventors whose 
half-forgotten efforts have slowly led to 
the modern applications of steam and 
electricity and to recent improvements 
in industrial processes. 

Men of letters, of all ranks and ages, 
fill a large space in the Dictionary. The 
extant writings of medizval scholars— 
printed and unprinted —are fully cata- 
logued, and every effort has been made 
to render the bibliographical information, 
especially in the case of rare books, as 
useful as possible. Errors of older bib- 
liographies have been corrected, books 
issued anonymously or pseudonymously 
have been assigned to their authors, and, 
what will prove equally useful to the bib- 
liomaniac or bibliophile, lives are in- 
serted of all printers, booksellers, and 
book - collectors who have played an 
effective part in the history of English 
literature. 
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Unceasing labor has been expended to 
secure exactness and fulness of detail; 
English and foreign archives have been 
searched ; parish registers, family papers, 
public collections of manuscripts, and 
records of associations have been con- 
sulted. Especial pains have been taken 
in all questions of dates, such as the 
dates of appointment of cabinet ministers, 
judges, archbishops, governors of de- 
pendencies, and presidents of the chief 
learned or artistic societies (almost all of 
whom are included ex officto); the dates 
of the bestowal of academical degrees 
and titles of rank, of institutions to 
ecclesiastical offices, and of promotions 
in the naval, military, and civil services. 
The Dictionary has thus acquired the 
character of an historical register of 
Official dignities. A list of the sources 
whence information has been derived is 
appended to every memoir. 

In the preparation of the Lives a 
thorough investigation has been made of 
all genealogical questions; and traditional 
errors that have been perpetuated in 
other series have, so far as possible, been 
corrected. The Dictionary is thus cal- 
culated to supersede most of the His- 
toric Peerages, while the data respect- 
ing old-established families have been 
collected from countless local histories 
and presented in a readily intelligible 
form, 

With justifiable pride the publishers 
call attention to the circumstances under 
which the work appears : 

‘In many European countries works 
of similar character to the Dictionary 
of National Biography—although with 
fewer pretensions to completeness—have 
been undertaken at government expense. 
In this country the Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography is due to private enter- 
prise. The publishers believe ‘it to be 
a work that is essential to all public 
libraries, public offices, and educational 
institutions in the British Isles, in India, 
and the Colonies, and to deserve a place 
in the private libraries of all, at home 


and abroad, who are interested in our © 


national life and literature.” 

The Dictionary was commenced under 
the editorship of Mr. Leslie Stephen, and 
the first twenty-one volumes were issued 
under his care. But the labor proved 
too great for a single man, and in the 
preparation of volumes 22-26 Mr. Sidney 
Lee was associated with Mr. Stephen, 
and from volume 27 onward Mr. Lee 
appears as sole editor. Both have con- 
tributed numerous valuable articles, 
Among other writers we find the names 
of Mr. James Bryce, the author of the 
great work, “The American Common- 
wealth” (of which a third and revised 
edition is being issued), Mr. Austin Dob- 
son, the late Prof. Freeman, Dr. Birk- 
beck Hill, Prof. Jebb, Dr. Augustus 
Jessop, Mr. John Morley, the late Prof. 
Nettleship, Stanley Lane Poole, Prof. G. 
Croom Robertson, Goldwin Smith, Prof. 
Tyndall, Mr. Humphry Ward, and others 
gue nunc prescribere longum est. 

The opinion of critics and students has. 
been uniformly favorable. The‘ Quarter- 
ly Review ” writes: 

“A ‘Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy’ of which the country may be 
justly proud, which, though it may need 
correcting and supplementing, will prob- 
ably never be superseded, and which, in 
unity of conception and aim, in the 
number of names inserted, in fulness and 
accuracy of details, in the care and pre- 
cision with which the authorities are 
cited, and in the bibliographical informa- 
tion given, will not only be immeasurably 
superior to any work of the kind which 
has been produced in Great Britain, but 
will as far surpass the German and 
Belgian biographical dictionaries now in 
progress as these two important under- 
takings are in advance of the two great 
French collections which until lately 
reigned supreme in the department of 
Biography.” 

The “ Edinburgh Review” says: 

“A dictionary of biography on this 
scale is a history of our race. The biog- 
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‘raphies of sovereigns and statesmen 


and warriors, written as they are in these 
volumes with great fulness, do in fact 
contain the annals of their lives. There 
is not in existence a more complete his- 
tory of England than is to be found in 
these volumes as far as they have gone. 
...+ The record is complete in every 
branch of human activity—political, mili- 
tary, naval, literary, scientific, and eccle- 
siastical. No action or incident but may 
be traced in one or other of these biog- 
raphies, for the actors themselves are all 
upon the stage. . . . It would be highly 
unjust not to acknowledge that the 
execution of this Dictionary has been 
carried on thus far with consummate 
ability and success.” 

London 7ruth supplies the following 
extract : 

“Tam glad you share my admiration 
for Mr. Stephen’s magnum ofus—the 
MAGNUM OPUS OF OUR GENERATION— 
‘The Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
A dictionary of the kind had been at- 
tempted so often before by the strongest 
men—publishers and editors—of the day 
that I hardly expected it to succeed. 
No one expected such a success as it has 
so far achieved.” 


From our own journals we confine our- 
selves to two extracts. The Critic, in 
reviewing the latest volumes, writes : 

“In no way are these volumes inferior 
to their predecessors. No such bio- 
graphical enterprise has ever before been 
undertaken, nor could one have supposed 
it was possible in England to carry one 
forward on so magnificent a scale of 
perfection.” 

And The Nation : 

‘‘One of the best edited, as it is one of 
the most useful and important, enter- 
prises of the kind known to our day and 
generation. We have, we believe, turned 
every leaf of the series thus far, stopping 
to read and to enjoy, and we have 
grounds for saying that the editor and 
his staff have maintained a remarkable 
evenness of execution and justness of 
proportion, and, above all, a spirit of 
simple truthfulness which becomes the 
more impressive the more one makes him- 
self acquainted with the contents. . . . 
All these articles can be read with the 
greatest profit, and should be accessi- 
ble in every library in the land—to say 
nothing of ‘every gentleman’s library,’ 
whither this Dictionary should find its 


way. 


Notes and Announcements. 


Mr. BrYCE’s valedictory address, on 
resigning the regius professorship of civil 
law, will shortly be published under the 
title of Legal Studies in the University of 
Oxford. 


PROF. BYWATER has undertaken to 
contribute to the Dictionary of National 
Biography memoirs of Professor Henry 
Nettleship and of his brother, Mr. R. L. 
Nettleship. 


MR. JAMES BONAR is, we understand, 
a candidate for the chair of moral phi- 
losophy at Glasgow, which will presently 
be vacant through Prof. Caird’s removal 
to Oxford. 


Mr. A. C, CoWLEY, of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and Mr. T. G. Stenning, Mag- 


dalen College, Oxford, have just left for 
St. Catharine’s Convent, Mount Sinai, in 
order to continue the investigations be- 

n by Mrs. Lewis and Prof. Rendel 

arris. 

PRror. EDWARD CAIRD, the new Master 
of Balliol, has been appointed by the 
Crown a governor of the Bangor Uni- 
versity College ; and he has undertaken 
to deliver the address at the closing cere- 
mony of the session, next June. 

MACMILLAN & Co. have in the press a 
Life of Sir Harry Parkes, sometime 
British minister in Japan and China, 
written by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, the 
biographer of Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe. It will be in two volumes, illus- 
trated with a portrait and a map. 
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MACMILLAN & Co. will publish very 
shortly a volume of Charges and Ad- 
dresses by Bishop Westcott, and also 
the charge recently delivered by Arch- 
bishop Benson to the diocese of Canter- 
bury, at his third visitation, under the 
title Fishers of Men. 


RICHARD L, LULL has been appointed 
assistant professor of zoology at the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College. Since 
his graduation from Rutgers Professor 
Lull has been in the employ of the Ento- 
mological Division of the United States 
Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
-~ and has done special work in Mary- 
and. 


THE Hon. Warren Vernon will shortly 
publish in two volumes his “ Readings 
in the Inferno of Dante, chiefly based on 
the Commentary of Benvenuto da Imo- 
la.” This work, to which Dr. Moore, 
Principal of St. Edmund Hall, contributes 
an introduction, will be uniform with the 
previously published series of “ Readings 
in the Purgatorio.” 


A NEw work by that most delightful 
of writers, Lewis Carroll, is just pub- 
lished. It is a continuation of Sylvie and 
Bruno,—a book which, although it may 
never hope to rival his immortal Alice 
in the popular favor, appeals even more, 
perhaps, to older people, as it rambles 
along in its own engaging fashion, min- 
gling the most charming of nonsense- 
verses and the profoundest of metaphy- 
sics, without even a pretence at con- 
sistency or continuity. 


Mr. J. CHURTON COLLINS of Balliol 
College, Oxford, has been delivering some 
exceedingly interesting lectures in this 
country. He spoke on “Sophocles and 
Shakespeare” at the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, and in Philadelphia, 
under the auspices of the Lecture Asso- 
ciation of the University of Pennsylvania, 
he gave a course on the Augustan Age, 
taking up De Foe, Addison, Pope, and 
Swift as representative writers. 

MACMILLAN & Co. will shortly publish 
anew volume by Mr. Alfred Austin, called 
“England’s Darling, and other Poems.” 
The name “ England’s darling ” is that by 
which Alfred the Great was, Mr. Austin 
thinks, for centuries best known to the 
English people. “The Garden that I 
Love,” by the same author, which has 
been appearing in the National Review, 
will be republished in the course of the 
year in a volume appropriately illus- 
trated. 
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IBSEN’S aay is b 
for although the first excitement in re- 
gard to his plays is largely a thing of the 
past, its place has been more than filled 
by the earnest and critical study to which 
his work is being subjected. The popular 
interest in him is testified to by the fact 
that a performance of his “Ghosts” was 

iven most successfully at the Madison 
quare Theatre under the management 
of Mr. Bell, the English actor, and also 
that Prof. H. H. Boyesen’s long-promised 
commentary on his plays has just been 
published. 


Mr. CRAWFORD seems to be beyond 
doubt the favorite novelist of the day in 
America. Editions of his works are 
larger, more frequent, and more steadily 
exhausted than those of any of his con- 
temporaries. The sale of his Italian 
novels answers the claim of the realistic 
novelist, that people want to read about 
themselves. Conwlord'e few American 
novels are his least popular ones. His 
romantic tales of modern Italian life are 
the foundation of his reputation. The 
interest of the public in “ Saracinesca” 
and its companions never fails. 


lsc hmeeindll 


THE second volume of Mr. Walter 
Jerrold’s “Bon Mot” series has just ap- 
peared. The dainty little book contains 
the conversational witticisms of Charles 
Lamb and Douglas Jerrold, and is en- 
riched with numerous “ grotesques” de- 
signed by Mr. Aubrey Beardsley, as well 
as by portraits of the two wits—that of 
Jerrold being an especially successful one. 
The first volume, containing selections 
from Sydney Smith and R. B. Sheridan, 
is going into a second edition, while the 
third volume, completing the set, will be 
ready soon, and will contain the good 
things of Samuel Foote and Theodore 
Hook. 


IT is rare that a book receives such 
sympathetic interpretation from an artist 
as has Irving’s famous Rzp Van Winkle 
in its new edition illustrated by George 
H. Boughton, Mr. Boughton was pe- 
culiarly fitted for the task, having been 
not alone aclose student of Dutch life 
and types, but also an ardent admirer of 
the old Kaaterskill region. He himself 
tells us in his preface that it is a region 
of which one can easily believe any tale 
of crime or devilry, fairy lore or ro- 
mance, that local tradition could invest it 
with, and his work, no less than Irving's 
own, is suffused with the very spirit and 
atmosphere of the old Dutch legends. 


no means Over yet, © 
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AT a meeting held on December 2 in 
the theatre of the University of London 
it was resolved to raise a Jowett Memo- 
rial Fund, to be lodged in the hands of 
trustees, and to be applied under their 
direction from time to time towards 
maintaining, strengthening, and extend- 
ing the educational work of Balliol Col- 
lege. It was also resolved that subscrip- 
tions might be specially appropriated to 
the erection of a memorial to the late 
master, in the chapel of Balliol or other 
convenient place. It is announced that 
subscriptions to the total amount of 
£3000 have already been received. 


J. McKeen CaTTELL, M.A., Ph.D, 
Professor of Experimental Psychology 
in Columbia College, has in preparation 
a work entitled “A Course in Experi- 
mental Psychology.” Laboratory in- 
struction in experimental psychology is 
now given in the leading universities of 
America, Great Britain, Germany, and 
France, but, owing to the recent intro- 
duction of the subject, there is no text- 
book. A laboratory handbook on the 
lines which have been proved useful in 
physical and biological science will make 
instruction easier for the teacher and 
more profitable for the student, and will 
permit the introduction of the subject in 
colleges where it could not otherwise be 
taught. 


THE London papers write that “Q.’s” 
Delectable Duchy is the sensation of the 
day there. Here in America, too, it is 
winning the warmest praise on every 
hand, “The sketches,” writes Pudlic 
Opinion, “can hardly be excelled in 
pathos, in true human interest, in the 
undying elements of power found in 
common life.” ‘They are dramatic to a 
high degree,” says the Christian Advo- 
cate. “The sketches leave as definite 
impression on the mind as a fine etching. 
A volume of unique stories.” And the 
Boston Gazette writes: “The decided 
originality, the vigorous literary style, 
the freedom from the conventional that 
marks his subjects, and the unique skill 
he possesses in the difficult art of short- 
story writing, make him always interest- 
ing reading. The book is bright, fresh, 
and strong from cover to cover.” While 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin calls it 
“a book which makes as pleasant reading 
as the tired soul can wish.” 


Mrs. HuMPHRY WarD’s new novel, 
“Marcella,” is nearly ready. It is the 
Story of a woman’s life from her child- 


hood till the time when she becomes 
identified with some of the most im- 
portant movements of the day. It is 
shorter than Rodert Elsmere and David 
Grieve, but long enough to necessitate 
its being published in two volumes. Mrs. 
Ward has been working on it for more 
than five years, and she expects it to be- 
come her most popular book. The manu- 
script was recently given to one of the 
leading English authors of the day, and 
he at once pronounced the story as being 
immeasurably the superior of either of 
Mrs. Ward’s two famous books, 


Mr. GOLDWIN SMITH in the preface to 
his latest book, Oxford and her Colleges : 
A View from the Radcliffe, says: “ The 
writer has seldom enjoyed himself more 
than in showing an American friend over 
Oxford. He has felt something of the 
same enjoyment in preparing, with the 
hope of interesting some American visit- 
ors, this outline of the history of the 
University and her colleges. He would 
gladly believe that Oxford and Cam- ' 
bridge having now, by emancipation and 
reform, been reunited to the nation, may 
also be reunited to the race ; and that to 
them, not less than to the universities of 
Germany, the eyes of Americans desirous 
of studying at a European as well as at 
an American university may henceforth 
be turned.” 


THE first volume of the new series of 
the catalogue of scientific papers pub- 
lished by the Royal Society of London is 
now ready. Vols. I to VI form the first 
series and cover the years 1800-1863, 
while the second series is from 1864 to 
1873. Vol. IX commences the third 
series, which comprises the titles of pa- 
pers published or read during the decade 
1874-1883. They have been compiled 
on the same plan as the second series, 
and in like manner include a certain, 
number of titles which were omitted in 
former volumes. The numbering of the 
titles of the papers of each author whose 
name does not now appear for the first 
time is consecutive with that in former 
volumes. The list by no means com- 
prises the whole of the scientific periodi- 
cals, which at the present day are being 
constantly published in various lan- 
guages, but a supplementary volume will 
probably be issued, in which will be 
catalogued all the most important pa- 
pers that have appeared from 1800 to 
1883 in periodicals not hitherto indexed. 
Vols. X and XI, completing the third 
series, are already in press. 
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IN recent years it is coming to be real- 
ized that the American Constitution is 
not the new creation it was long popular- 
ly considered, but a most important de- 
velopment from the historic past. The 
appearance of Dr. C. Ellis Stevens’ 
Sources of the Constitution of the United 
States, which is the first book whol- 
ly devoted to this theme of constitu- 
tional sources, is an event which will 
be looked forward to by scholars and by 
the public at large with genuine interest. 
Incidentally the work will be found to 
furnish an answer to Mr. Douglas Camp- 
bell’s extreme position as to Dutch influ- 
ences in America, that cannot be over- 
looked by any who would keep abreast 
of current controversy. While of pro- 
found scholarship, it is written with the 
brevity and clearness that appeal to the 
popular mind. Institutions which make 
up the government of the America of 
to-day are traced in their processes of 
formative development, with the result 
that new light is thrown upon the funda- 
mental principles of American political 
being. The narrative will be found to 
bear upon American and European prob- 
lems of the present, and to possess a 
fascination all its own. 


THE eleventh and twelfth numbers of 
the eleventh series of the joes Hopkins 
University “Studies in Historical and 
Political Science,” just issued, consist of 
a monograph on “ Local Government in 
the South and Southwest,” by Professor 
Edward W. Bemis, and one on “ Popular 
Election of United States Senators,” by 
re Haynes, a graduate student of the 

istorical Department. Professor Her- 
bert B. Adams, the editor, announces 
the following series of monographs for 
1894: “The Cincinnati Southern Rail- 
way: A Study in Municipal Activity,” 
by J. H. Hollander; “A Social Condi- 
tion of Textile Labor,” by Dr. E. R. L. 
Gould ; “ — Sparks and De Tocque- 
ville,” by Professor H. B. Adams; “Co- 
lonial Pirates and Colonial Commerce,” 
by Shirley Carter Hughson; “The 
Struggle of Protestant Dissenters for 
Religious Toleration in Virginia,” by 
Dr. Henry R. Mcllvaine; “ History of 
Representation and Suffrage in Massa- 
chusetts ” (1620-1691), by Dr. George H. 
Haynes; “English Institutions and the 
American Indian,” by Dr. James A. 
James; “Contemporary American Opin- 
ion of the American Revolution,” by Dr. 
Charles D. Hazen, etc. 


Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD, in the 


new novel on which he has been at work ° 


during the winter, has forsaken the 
haunts of Roman life, with its high-born 
knights and dames, for the more interest- 
ing, if seemingly less romantic, scenes of 
New York. It is always the New York 
of the upper classes that Mr. Crawford 
shows to us; and yet even here, common- 
place and conventional as it may be 
thought, he reveals the same undercur- 
rent of strife and intrigue, of love and 
jealousy and hatred, that lent to his tales 
of Roman life their peculiar power and 
fascination. Not even the Saracinesca 
Series are more alive with romance than 
are this, and its companion story which 
M1. Crawford promises us, and in which 
he follows the fortunes of the Lauder- 
dales and Ralstons,—the family to which 
this his latest heroine, Katharine Lau- 
derdale, belongs. The interest of this 
book, especially to New Yorkers, will 
be enhanced by the fact that it is to 
be illustrated by a New York artist, 
widely known in social as well as in 
artistic circles——Mr. Alfred Brennan. 
Mr. Brennan’s illustrations, many of 
which are vignettes, follow the text 
very closely and lend it an additional 
charm. 


The Portfolio, 1893, edited by P. G. 
Hamerton, is more really than most of 
its rivals “‘an artistic periodical.” This 
the twenty-fourth volume, is its final ap- 
pearance in the present form, although 
its well-won reputation is wortily sus- 
tained by the cuts and plates, and the 
letterpress that accompanies them. It 
contains some capital essays, first among 
which stands a thoughtful and tasteful es- 
timate of the comparative merits of MM. 
Dalou and Rodin, by Mr. C. Phillips, with 
which we do not entirely agree, because 
we are not able torank either of the clever 
French sculptors so highly as he does. 
Mr. Hamerton’s lively review of M. Cor- 
royer’s too patriotic book on Gothic 
architecture is capital. Several of the 
articles having reappeared in other forms, 
and, as such, been noticed in these col- 
umns, we shall not again refer to them, 
although they fill the greater portion of 
the volume. Besides these we have read 
with pleasure Mr. C. Phillips’s essays on 
Perugino; Mr. Hamerton’s accounts of 
Meissonier, and the Médaille d’Honneur 
at the last Salon, the latter including 
much sound and learned criticism we 
heartily agree in; M. E. Miintz’s discrim- 
inating notice of “ L. da Vinci and the 
Study of the Antique”; and Mr. Watkiss 
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‘ Lloyd on “ The Picturesque in Homer,” 


a learned, penetrating, and sympathetic 
dissertation.— 7he London Athenaeum. 


Mr. ISAAC ZANGWILL in the preface 
to his latest study of Jewish types, The 





’ King of Schnorrers, says: “These epi- 


sodes make no claim to veracity, while 
the personages are not even sun-myths. 
[ have merely amused myself and attempt- 
ed to amuse idlers by incarnating the 
floating traditions of the Jewish ‘Schnor- 
rer’ who is as unique among beggars as 
Israel among nations. The close of the 
eighteenth century was chosen for a back- 
ground, because, while the most pictur- 
esque period of Anglo-Jewish history, it 
has never before been exploited in fiction, 
whether by novelists or historians.” Mr. 
Zangwill has recently entered another 
field. The London Academy says: “ Mr. 
Zangwill, in a very modest but not the 
less successful or less creditable way, has 
made his début as adramatist. His little 
one-act piece, in which but two artists 
perform, is presented at the Haymarket, 
at the hour of the curtain-raiser; but a 
curtain-raiser in quality it certainly is 
not. It is singularly ingenious and able, 
the notion of it being suggested by a sen- 
tence by a thoughtful if whimsical Amer- 
ican man of letters. Mr. Zangwill, when 
he is not engaged upon the more serious 
of his work, loves paradox and surprise. 
His singularly alert and flexible talent—a 
talent by no means devoid of subtlety, 
though it has known how to be popular 
—finds appropriate éxercise in the curi- 
ously clever little piece which is per- 
formed at the Haymarket.” 


THE article on the late Sir Robert 
Morier in the Dizctionary of National 
Biography will be written by Mr, Stanley 
Lane-Poole, who had already contributed 
the notices of the late ambassador’s 
father and uncles, all of whom were in 
the diplomatic service. Some of the 
family (which is of Huguenot extraction) 
were settled as merchants at Smyrna a 
hundred and forty years ago, and from 
one of these, Isaac, the husband of the 
beautiful Clara de Lennep, daughter of 
the Dutch consul- general, were de- 
scended a series of consuls and diplo- 
matists. Isaac Morier became Consul- 
general at Constantinople in the days of 
the Levant Company, and was continued 
in his post by the British Government, 
His eldest son, John Morier, was Lord 
Elgin's private secretary at Stamboul, 
and, after taking an active part in the 
diplomacy which centred round the 


French occupation of Egypt, was ap- 
— British agent at the court of Ali 

asha of Jannina. James, the second 
son, was secretary to Sir Gore Ouseley’s 
mission to Persia, wrote two excellent 
books of travel, besides the celebrated 
“ Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan,” 
and then settled down as a man about 
town and a writer of many novels that 
are now forgotten. David Morier, the 
father of Sir Robert, after serving under 
Stratford Canning at Constantinople in 
1810-12, and acting as secretary to a 
number of important missions—the Con- 

ress of Vienna and the Treaties of Paris 
Fept him fully employed in 1815—became 
consul-general at Paris, and afterwards 
lived for many years as minister pleni- 
potentiary at Berne, where he was highly 
popular. Sir Robert was the last male 
survivor of a family which has been dis- 
tinguished in the records of the British 
Foreign Office for the past hundred years. 

PROBABLY no American vegetable 
product is appreciated less than the 
commonest and most useful of all, name- 
ly, our maize or Indian corn, which Dr. 
foun W. Harshberger of the University 
of Pennsylvania has made his especial 
study for the past three years. His re- 
sults have just appeared in an attractive 
volume which forms the second number 
of the contributions from the Botanical 
Laboratory of the University. Its bo- 
tanical side is not more valuable than its 
study of the history of the plant and its 
economic importance. Dr. Harshberger 
has carefully exhausted the field of phi- 
lology, archzology, and history in his in- 
pers ro into the origin of the plant, 
which has hitherto been so uncertain. 
His conclusion, based upon a series of 
well-presented convergences, is that the 
plant originated in Central Mexico, be- 
tween the 22d parallel and the river 
Coatzocoalcos, and was first cultivated 
by the Nayas. From them it was spread 
southward along the entire west coast 
of South America, and northward over 
the great territory where it is now found. 
Light was thrown on this research by 
botany and meteorology, a very primi- 
tive form of maize having been found in 
1890 in Mexico, which has afforded many 
points in the evolutionary history of the 
plant. Probably no part of the work 
would attract more attention from the 
average reader than the table of the 
principal products of the maize plant, 
ranging from whiskey to soap, and from 
paper to baskets. Improved machinery 
is making it possible to use every part of 
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the plant, and its utility, as exhibited by 
Dr. Harshberger, is quite surprising. 
The economic portion of the work is a 
careful review of the conditions deter- 
mining the agricultural prosperity of the 
nation, and an appeal for a wider cultiva- 
tion of maize in the districts for which 
it is best fitted. The work is accompa- 
nied by several excellent maps and bo- 
tanical charts, and has been recognized 
already in scientific circles as an impor- 
tant addition to our knowledge of Amer- 
ican plants. 

THE American Psychological Associa- 
tion held its second meeting on December 
27 and 28 at Columbia College. Papers 
were read on the first day by Prof. Ful- 
lerton of Philadelphia, on the “ Psycho- 
logical Standpoint”; by Prof. Royce of 
Harvard, on “ The Case of John Bunyan” 
(an attempt to throw into the categories 
of modern alienism the mental perturba- 
tions of the period of insistent impulse 
and incipient illusion of Bunyan’s early 
life); by Mr. H. C. Warren of Princeton, on 
“ Experiments on Visual Memory ” (show- 
ing by interesting curves the relative re- 
liability of the memory of a large number 
of male and female students for simple 
square figures after intervals of ten, 
twenty, and forty minutes); by Prof. 
Murray of Montreal, on the question of 
the occurrence of tastes in dreams; and 
by Prof. Butler of Columbia College, on 
Mr. Fiske’s doctrine of the “ Meaning of 
Infancy.” Prof. Cattell, Prof. Miinster- 
berg, and Dr. Scripture gave accounts of 
the work done during the past year in the 
laboratories at Columbia, Harvard, and 
Yale respectively. Perhaps the most 
interesting item from a practical and 
educational point of view was the de- 
scription by Prof. Miinsterberg of a new 
device for producing stereoscopic visual 
effects from plane figures without any of 
the usual aids from mirrors or prisms. 
The effect is secured by throwing pictures 
prepared for each eye separately into the 
eyes in succession separately, By means 
of asimple rotating apparatus the ordi- 
nary zodtropic effects may be added to 
the stereoscopic effect. This opens up 
the possibility of showing by lantern- 
slides animals, machines, etc., not only in 
lateral motion, but at the same time in 
relief, and also in motion to and from the 

lane of vision. This, with other of the 
Sharenrd results, as well as part of he 
paper of Prof. Royce on Bunyan, are to 
be noted in the Psychological Review for 
January. On the second day papers were 
read by Dr. Hyslop of Columbia, Mr. 








Mead of Michigan, Mr. H. R. Marshall 
of New York City, Dr. Scripture, Prof, 
Miller of Bryn Mawr, and Prof. Pace of 
the Catholic University at Washington, 
Among those who contributed to the 
discussions were Profs. Dewey of Michi- 
gan, James of Harvard, Strong of Chi- 
cago, and Starr of the New York College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. The next 
session is to be held during the Christmas 
recess 1894-95 at Princeton, with Prof. 
ames as President and Prof. Cattell as 
cretary. 


THE University Press at Cambridge 
has undertaken to publish a complete 
translation of the Pali Jataka or “ Buddha 
Birth-stories,” which are supposed to be 
the oldest collection of folk-lore stories 
in existence. The first volume is now in 
the _ and has been prepared by Mr. 
R. Chalmers, late of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford, a former pupil of Prof. Rhys Davids. 
It will contain the forty stories given in 
Prof. Rhys Davids’ discontinued transla- 
tion, but will also give the remainder of 
the first volume of Prof. Fausbdll's edi- 
tion of the Palitext. The second volume 
is translated by Mr, W. H. D. Rouse, 
Fellow of Christ’s College, and the third 
by Mr. R. A. Neil, Fellow and assistant- 
tutor of Pembroke College, and Mr. 
H. T. Francis, under-librarian of the 
University Library at Cambridge and late 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College. 
The whole translation will appear under 
the editorship of Prof. Cowell, of Cam- 
bridge. The work is expected to fill 
seven or eight volumes; but at present 
only five volumes of the Pali text have 
appeared. Each volume of the text is to 
be represented by a volume of the trans- 
lation. This Buddhist collection of sto- 
ries will be of great interest and impor- 
tance for students of folk-lore ; and it will 
also be of value as illustrating the man- 
ners and customs of ancient India. The 
stories are generally told in a simple 
popular style with not infrequent touches 
of quaint humor and pathos; and they 
give us a moving panorama of Hindu 
society in the immediate centuries before 
our era. 


A TRANSLATION of Wundt’s Vork- 
sungen tiber die Menschen- und Thierseele 
has just been made by Professor J. E. 
Creighton and Professor E. B. Titchener 
of the Sage School of Philosophy at Cor- 
nell University. Wundt’s Vorlesungen 
appeared, in their first edition, thirty 
years ago. Their place was taken, in 
1874, by the more mature and less popu- 
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larly written Grundsige der physiologi- 
schen Psychologte, the fourth edition of 
which has just been issued. That the 
author, in preference to rewriting the 
Lectures altogether, or to allowing them 
gradually to disappear from circulation, 
has at length undertaken the task of cor- 
rection and revision is due, as he tells us 
in the new preface, mainly to two reasons. 
First, a considerable portion of the orig- 
inal might remain unaltered; and the 
clearness and freshness of the early style 
would hardly be attained again. But, 
secondly, much of the old book was out 
of date, and many views found represen- 
tation in it which the writer is not now 
prepared to uphold. While, therefore, 
this second edition has a unique value 
for beginners in the study of psychology, 
or for the educated public who wish to 
obtain some knowledge of experimental 
sychology without the trouble of master- 
ing its technicalities and of experimenting 
for themselves, as an Introduction to the 
science proceeding from the pen of its 
founder,—it has forthe trained psycholo- 
gist this further significance, that it is the 
reflection of Wundt’s present attitude to 
a whole series of vexed psychological 
questions. The great majority of the 
thirty lectures contained in the volume 
deal with the normal, individual human 
consciousness. But mental disturbance, 
animal “intelligence,” and the general 
philosophical presuppositions of the new 
science find adequate consideration in its 
ages. The exposition is full, clear, and 
interesting ; showing in every detail the 
hand of the master. The work of trans- 
lation has been undertaken by thoroughly 
competent hands. Dr. Creighton (Pro- 
fessor of Modern Philosophy at the Cor- 
nell University) studied both at Berlin 
and Leipzig; while Dr. Titchener (Pro- 
fessor of Psychology) was for two years 
a pupil of Wundt himself. The book will 
be published in the autumn season of 
1894, and will be the first of Wundt’s 
writings to appear in an English dress. 


Joun R. Commons, professor of eco- 
nomics and social science at Indiana Uni- 
versity, was born on the Ohio and Indiana 
line thirty-one years ago. His father was 
editor of the Winchester (Ind.) Herald, 
and Professor Commons was his assist- 
ant for several years after graduating 
from the Winchester high school in 
1881. While a printer he joined the 
Typographical Union, being an active 


member. After having served in all 
= in the printing-office, he went to 

berlin College, where he received his 
M.A. degree. The following two years 
were spent in Johns Hopkins University, 
under the instruction of Dr. Ely. His 
career as instructor in his chosen field 
began in the college at Middletown, 
Conn. From the latter place he went to 
Oberlin as associate professor, and in 
1892 he was chosen as head professor in 
economics at Indiana University, where 
he now remains. 

Professor Commons is a practical re- 
former in economics and social science, 
believing that theories should be put in 
practice. He is the founder of the Amer- 
ican Proportional Representation League 
of which William Dudle Foulke, of 
Richmond, is president. The object of 
the league is to promote the reform of 
legislative assemblies by abandoning the 
present system of electing single repre- 
sentatives from limited territorial dis- 
tricts by a majority or plurality vote. 
Instead of this all representatives are to 
be elected at large on a general ticket, 
either without district divisions or in 
districts as large as practicable. The 
elections shall be in such form that the 
respective parties, or political groups 
shall secure representation in proportion 
to the number of votes cast by them re- 
spectively. 

Professor Commons is also secretary 
of the American Institute of Christian 
Sociology. The — of the institute 
is to obtain for Christian law the ulti- 
mate authority to rule social practice and 
to apply the principles of Christianity 
to the social and economic difficulties of 
the present time. 

His most recent work is ‘‘ The Distri- 
bution of Wealth, ” published by Mac- 
millan & Co. Professsr Ely, in a recent 
address at Indianapolis, said that it was 
a “remarkably able book, and one of the 
most important that had been written on 
the subject for several years.” It had 
been used as a text in the University of 
Wisconsin this fall before it had been 
given to the public, and proved a great 
success. Professor Commons has also 
other manuscripts in preparation which 
will soon be published. 

Professor Commons’ work at Chicago, 
New Albany, and Frankfort in university 
extension has proved to be a great suc- 
cess, and his department is one of the 
most popular in Indiana University. 
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Reviews. 


The Birth, Life, and Acts of King Arthur, of 
his Noble Knights of the Round Table, 
their Marvellous Inquests and Adventures, 
the Achieving of the San Greal, and in the 
End le Morte d’Arthur, with the Dolorous 
Death and Departing out of this World of 
Them All. Vol. I. 4to. 

When Geoffrey of Monmouth wrote his 
history of the Britons, he wrote it like a 
classical epic, but with the inspiration of 
French chivalry and legend. Thus Caxton 
had little difficulty in making acceptable Sir 
Thomas Malory’s translation of the Arthurian 
legends as they had been written in France. 
His edition was published in 1485, with a 
preface in which he says that the nine most 
celebrated men in the world are three pagans, 
three Jews, and three Christians, the pagans 
being Hector of Troy, Alexander the Great, 
and Julius Czsar ; the Jews Joshua, David, 
and Judas Maccabeus; and the Christians 
Charlemagne, Godfrey of Bouillon, and 
King Arthur. He says that many men be- 
lieve ‘‘there was no such Arthur, and that 
all such books as be made of him be but 
feigned and fables, by cause that some chron- 
icles make of him no mention nor remember 
him no thing nor of his knights.” 

But the scepticism of the time of Caxton, 
which continued until the end of the eight- 
eenth century, is not at present scientific. 
The moderns do not doubt that King Arthur 
existed. He was a superior officer of the 
Britons, whose rank was known in the time 
of Roman rule as ‘‘Comes Britannez.” He 
moved about in Britain as Agricola or Se- 
verus would have done. His position nat- 
urally entailed the association with his name 
of heroic legends. Malory’s originals were 
romances written in French, which he trans- 
lated literally, but reduced in length. The 
stories were based on Breton folklore which 
came from Great Britain and was transmitted 
through the Normans in the eastern portion of 
Brittany. The entire Arthurian legend, as 
used by Malory, is Breton, but the Greal leg- 
end is Welsh. John Rhys, who writes the pre- 
face to this new edition, is persuaded that Mal- 
ory, whose birthplace is as unknown as that 
of Homer, was a Welshman. Malory made 
of the Arthurian legend the Iliad of English 
prose literature, and used many of Homer’s 
set phrases. His knights, when they leaped 
to the ground, invariably ‘‘ avoided”’ their 
horses. The strokes they dealt were ‘‘ sad,” 
and there are keen touches of feeling in every 
incident. His style is admirable. Tenny- 
son, in the parting of Arthur and Guenever, 
did not express more stately pathos than 
Malory in the parting of Guenever and Laun- 
celot. 

The text given in this new edition is a re- 
print of the Caxton text, with a modernized 
spelling. Words which are obsolete are re- 








tained, but they are explained with a glossary 
at the foot of the pages on which they occur. 
The story is very agreeable in this modern 
form. The beginning of the first chapter is 
a good example of its charm: 

«It befell in the days of Uther Pendragon, 
when he was King of all England, and so 
reigned, that there was a mighty Duke in 
Cornwall that held war against him long 
time. And the Duke was called the Duke 
of Tintagil. And so by means King Uther 
sent for this Duke, charging him to bring 
his wife with him, for she was called a fair 
lady and passing wise, and her name was 
called ‘ Igraine.’” 

Arthur was the son of Uther and Igraine, 
but Merlin took the child at its birth. The 
boy made himself known as King by draw- 
ing from a stone a sword which would yield 
to no other knight. His feats were as grand 
as are those of all knights in the French cycle 
of romance, and as free of desperate en- 
counters with monstrous animals. When 
he struck a foe, ‘‘a quarter of a helm and 
shield fell down, and the sword carved down 
and unto the horse’s neck.” The stroke of 
King Ban ‘fell down and carved a cantel 
off the shield, and the sword slid down by the 
hauberk behind his back, and cut through 
the trappings of the steel, and the horse even 
in two pieces, that the sword felt the earth.” 

The knights take good care not to depre- 
ciate the valor their enemies. ‘‘ Ah, Sir 
Arthur,” said King Ban and King Bors, 
‘**blame them not, for they do as good men 
ought to do.” ‘‘ For by my faith,” said King 
Ban, ‘‘they are the best fighting men and 
knights of most prowess that ever I saw or 
heard speak of, and those eleven Kings are 
men of great worship, and if they were long- 
ing unto you there were no King under the 
heaven had such eleven knights and of such 
worship.” : 

Guenever was the daughter of King Leode- 
grance, whom King Arthur rescued. She 
brought to him the Round Table and the 
knights whose feats have made him famous. 
He has much advantage from the enchant- 
ments of Merlin, but in this advantage does 
not differ from the heroes of Homer. The 
episode of a damosel who came girt with a 
sword that no man could draw who was not 
virtuous is a good lesson for modern moral- 
ists. She says to the man who succeeds in 
drawing it: ‘‘ You are not wise to keep the 
sword from me, for ye shall slay with the 
sword the best friend that ye have and the 
man that ye most love in the world, and the 
sword shall be your destruction.” There are 
passages in the book which recall the extrava- 
gances of Don Quixote. ‘There is one, for 
example, where King Rience of North Wales 
sends a messenger to King Arthur: 


“And this was his message. Greeting 
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’ well King Arthur in this manner wise, saying 


that King Rience had discomfited and over- 
come eleven Kings, and every each of them 
did him homage, and that was this, they gave 
him their beards clean flayed off, as much as 
there was; wherefore the messenger came 
for King Arthur’s beard. For King Rience 
had purfied a mantle with Kings’ beards, and 
there lacked one place of the mantle ; where- 
fore he sent for his beard, or else he would 
enter into his lands and burn and slay, and 
never leave till he have the head and the 
beard. ‘Well,’ said Arthur, ‘ thou hast 
said thy message, the which is the most vil- 
lainous and lewdest message that ever man 
heard sent unto a King; also thou mayest see 
my beard is full young yet to make a purfle 
of it. But tell thou thy King this: I owe 
him none homage, nor none of mine elders, 
but or it be long to he shall give me homage 
on both his knees, or else he shall lose his 
head, by the faith of my body, for this is the 
most shamefullest message that ever I heard 
speak of.’” 

But one should not think of Don Quixote 
while reading ancient romances. They are 
full of noble ideas. When Sir Tristram and 
La Beale Isoud were put in prison he pro- 
tested with sentiments which would be ap- 
plauded to-day: ‘‘ It was never the custom 
of no place of worship that ever I came in 
when a knight and a lady asked harbor, and 
they to receive them, and after to destroy 
them that be his guests.” That this episode 
is of a later date than the others may be easily 
detected from the fact that Tristram and Isoud 
drink of the love drink which was a philter 
of the last days of heroism. Most of the 
names are corrupted in the spelling, but they 
are French. Sir Launcelot met with the 
damosel —demoiselle—named Maledisant, 
and renamed her Bienpensant. La Cote Male 
Taile is really La Cotte Mal Taillee, the name 
of a young man who came into the Court of 
King Arthur and was thus called in scorn by 
Sir Kay for his ‘‘ evil-shapen coat.” 

The first volume of this edition includes 
nine books of the King Arthur legend. The 
division of its chapters is an improvement 
on that of all the other editions, because it 
follows, and the others did not, the order of 
the principal themes. As every reader of 
English should know the Arthurian legend as 
formulated by Malory, it is needless to insist 
on the value of the modernized text, the ap- 
plication which the original one required de- 
tracting from its enjoyment. 

The illustrations have the gracefulness of a 
naive reinvestment of the text in figures and 
scenes, allied with an affinity of very modern 
art. Their inventor set himself the very diffi- 
cult task of expressing not only the idea of 
the text which the men of the fifteenth cen- 
tury had formed, and which he had divined, 
but the idea of it which the men of the pres- 
ent time may form. His individuality was 
not in the way of this accomplishment. Au- 


brey Beardsley has the intelligence, studious- 
ness, and natural qualifications which his 
intention demanded. If this edition had no 
other merit than his work, it would be suffi- 
cient to make it invaluable. The subject of 
the frontispiece is, ‘‘ How King Arthur Saw 
the Questing Beast, and Thereof Had Great 
Marvel.” The text says: 

‘*When the King awaked, he was passing 
heavy of his dream, and so to put it out of 
thoughts, he made him ready with many 
knights to ride a-hunting. As soon as he 
was in the forest the King saw a great hart 
afore him. This hart will I chase, said 
King Arthur, and so he spurred the horse 
and rode after long, and so by fine force 
oft he was like to have smitten the hart ; 
whereas the King had chased the hart so 
long that his horse lost his breath, and fell 
down dead ; then a yeoman fetched the King 
another horse. So the King saw the hart 
embushed, and his horse dead; he sat him 
down by a fountain, and there he fell in great 
thoughts. And as he sat so, him thought he 
heard a noise of hounds, to the sum of thirty. 
And with that the King saw coming toward 
him the strangest beast that ever he saw or 
heard of ; so the beast went to the well and 
drank, and the noise was in the beast’s belly 
like unto the questyng of thirty couple 
hounds ; but all the while the beast drank 
there was no noise in the beast’s belly ; and 
therewith the beast departed with a great 
noise, whereof the King had great marvel.” 

The scene is admirably expressed in the 
picture, wherein Arthur and his vision are 
bathed in an atmosphere of dreams. Other 
pictures showing Merlin taking the child 
Arthur into his keeping, the Lady of the 
Lake telling Arthur of the sword Excalibur, 
Merlin and Nimue, who buried the enchanter 
alive under a rock, the four Queens finding 
Launcelot asleep under an apple-tree, Sir 
Launcelot and the witch Hellawes, how Sir 
Tristram drank the love drink, and how Mor- 
gon le Fay gave a sword to Sir Tristram, are 
perfectly finished. They will not easily pass 
out of one’s.memory. They are drawn in 
initial lines with the ideal simplicity of the 
first engravers. The heads of chapters and 
the borders have the same charm. There 
are no scenes of carnage in them, and one 
may easily verify their symbolism. In the 
text Homeric combats are incessant, but they 
are so skilfully described that the blood of 
the wounded has only a literary impressive- 
ness. There is in the pictures, as taere is in 
the text, a spirit of quietude, of resignation, 
and self-denial similar to that which one feels 
in the cool sacristies of old Italian monaster- 
ies. The frescoes of these are not more 
enchanting to a modern mind than the 
learned compositions of Aubrey Beardsley. 

The Arthur of Welsh literature and his 
men undertook perilous expeditions to 
realms of mythic obscurity. They found 
treasures, fought with hags and witches, and 
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destroyed monsters. Mr. John Rhys says: 
**How greatly this rude delineation of the 
triumph of men over violence and brute 
force differs from the more finished picture 
of the Arthur of Malory’s painting it would 
be needless to try to show to any one bent on 
the pleasure of perusing the Morte Darthur.” 
—The New York Times. 


Labour and the Popular Welfare. By W.H. 
Mallock, Author of ‘‘Is Life Worth Liv- 
ing?” ‘* Social Problems,” etc. 


Mr. Mallock’s volume on “ Labour and the 
Popular Welfare” . .. is as fresh and ex- 
hilarating as a journey into a new country. 
The author in his opening chapter states an 
elementary principle which is the key to his 
object in writing his book. It is this: that 
the end of government is to secure adequate 
incomes for the greatest possible number, 
and thereby to provide the external condi- 
tions for human happiness. He maintains 
that this view is not necessarily materialistic 
or unpatriotic, since income is necessary for 
mental as well as physical welfare, and since 
patriotism will only flourish in a country 
which secures for its citizens the conditions 
of a happy life. The economic and political 
gospel which he preaches is simple and-in- 
telligible. It implies that the welfare of the 
home as secured by a sufficient income is the 
test and the end of human government. 

By what sort of social legislation may the 
incomes of the great mass of the community 
be made in the first place more constant, and 
in the second place increased? This is the 
question which the author discusses with 
charm of style, lucidity of treatment, and 
one sympathy for the poorer classes. 

e begins by considering the conditions and 
limitations involved in the idea of a legisla- 
tive redistribution of wealth, He shows 
that the largest income which could be se- 
cured for everybody could not be more than 
an equal share of the actual gross income 
enjoyed by the entire nation; and that if 
wealth were equally distributed nobody would 
have an independence, and that every one 
‘would have to work as hard as he does now. 
If the national income of the United King- 
dom were equally divided, the standard of 
average comfort would be represented by a 
childless man and wife having thirty-one 
shillings a week. This theoretical result is 
worked out mathematically, but that method 
of redistribution is pronounced manifestly 
impracticable. Partial schemes of redistri- 
bution are then taken up in detail: the rent 
of the land, the interest of the national debt, 
and the sums spent on the monarchy; and 
the conclusion is reached that the results of 
confiscation of the rentals of the aristocracy, 
the national debt, the railways, and the cost 
of monarchy would be hardly perceptible to 
the nation as a whole. It costs each subject 
of the Queen less to maintain the royal estab- 
lishment than it could to drink her health once 








a year in a couple of pots of porter. 


National 
wealth and income are analyzed by the au- 
thor with refinement of reasoning power, and 
the conclusion is reached that neither of 
these is susceptible of arbitrary division and 


redistribution. The author considers in turn 
various factors in the production of the na- 
tional income, such as land, machinery or 
fixed capital, and circulating or wage capital, 
and demonstrates that the chief productive 
agent in the modern world is not labor, but 
ability, or the faculty that directs labor. He 
exposes the confusion in socialistic thought 
respecting the main agent in modern produc- 
tion, and contends that ability is a natural 
monopoly due to the congenital peculiarities 
of a minority. He demonstrates that ability 
produces at least eight thirteenths of the 
present income of the United Kingdom and 
labor at the utmost five thirteenths; or, in 
more practical terms, that 96 per cent of the 
producing classes contribute little more than 
one third of the national income, and that a 
minority comprising one sixteenth of those 
classes produces little less than two thirds of 
it. If, then, the increase or maintenance of 
the average income be the supreme object of 
human government, the exercise of ability 
must not be interfered with. Otherwise the 
increment of national income will dwindle 
and disappear. Ability directs labor, and 
capital is its instrument. The factors of 
national wealth are not labor and capital, but 
two bodies of living men, laborers and men 
of ability. While all social conditions should 
be jealously guarded which tend to stimulate 
the exercise of ability under the most favor- 
able conditions by the nature of the rewards 
offered for it, yet a considerable portion of 
the wealth produced by it may be handed 
over to labor without detriment. This is 
represented as the sole process by which 
labor has improved its position during the 
last hundred years, or by which it can ever 
hope to improve it further in the future. 

The author’s chief proposition is that the 
future and hopes of the laboring classes are 
bound up with the prosperity of the classes 
who exercise ability. Fifty years ago no 
dreamer could have ventured to hope that in 
Great Britain the wealth of those who were 
then rich could be taken away; that a sum 
equal to the rent of the whole landed aris- 
tocracy, all the interest on capital, all the 
profits of commerce and manufactures, could 
be added to what was then the income of the 
laboring classes. But within fifty years the 
same number of laborers and their families 
as then formed the whole laboring population 
of the country have come into the possession 
of what was then the entire national income; 
they have gained all that. they would have 
had if every rich man in the United Kingdom 
had given all that he had into the treasury 
of labor; not only that, but forty-seven mill- 
ions of pounds sterling more. These gains 
have been made in large part from the pro- 
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ceeds of ability under circumstances which 
have stimulated its productive power; and 
nothing can stop this process except an in- 
crease of population in excess of the increase 
in the productive powers of ability. The au- 
thor from these considerations finds enor- 
mous encouragement in the present condition 
of the laboring classes, since the normal 
forces of distribution are all in his favor and 
their prosperity depends upon the continued 
action of ability and the best conditions for 
securing its operation. His book is a re- 
markable contribution to the economic litera- 
ture of the day, is written in a popular vein, 
and can hardly fail to exert a wholesome and 
beneficial influence upon public thought.— 
New York Tribune. 


Voyages of the Elizabethan Seamen to Amer- 
ica. Select narratives from Hakluyt’s 
‘*Principal Navigations.”” Edited by Ed- 
ward John Payne, M.A. 

The ‘‘ heroic age,” in the common accep- 
tation of that much-abused term, is supposed 
to have been a period in the remote past, 
when the sons of gods and demi-gods walked 
the earth, and accomplished superhuman 
feats of prowess. The idea of a heroic age 
is generally associated with the prehistoric 
era of Greek civilization described by Homer; 
but this idea is altogether too narrow and 
academic. Every era in the world’s history 
has had its age of heroes. As we approach 
our own time, greater familiarity with the 
actors and the scene and circumstance of their 
deeds is apt to remove some of the glamour 
which attaches to the older races of heroes; 
but there is, nevertheless, a certain similarity 
in characteristics between the epochs that 
mark a turning-point in human history. The 
contest between Europe and Asia is exempli- 
fied in the wars between Greeks and Persians, 
between Rome and Carthage, and in the 
Crusades; the Puritan Revolution in England; 
the French revolutionary era, and our own 
struggle for Union—each of these epochs is 
justly entitled to be called a ‘‘ heroic age.” 
Each was dominated bya great and absorbing 
idea, and each is marked by acts of heroism 
by the side of which the deeds of Achilles and 
the prowess of Odysseus sink into insignifi- 
cance, 

Of all the epochs in modern history none 
is better entitled to be called an age of heroes 
than the era nf discovery and maritime ad- 
venture which dawned upon Europe in the 
latter part of the fifteenth century with the 
voyages of Vasco da Gama and Columbus, 
and which culminated in the struggle between 
Spain and England for the supremacy of the 
seas, To be sure, our intimate acquaintance 
with their motives, their unconscionable greed 
for gold and commercial advantage, eclipses 
the glory of the heroes of that age; our fa- 
miliarity with the true nature of the lands 
whose possession was the goal of their untir- 
ing ambition converts into an inglorious fal- 
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lacy their dreams of the wealth of India and 
Cathay. But these dreams, in those days, 
represented intense realities. They were the 
incentives to deeds of unparalleled heroism; 
to the braving in frail barks not merely of 
the real dangers of the seas, but of the greater 
dangers with which the imagination peopled 
the ocean—chimeras and shapes a thousand- 
fold more horrible than Scylla and Charybdis 
and enchanters more potent than the dread- 
ful Circe. 

The Lusiades of Camoéns, which sing the 
adventures of Vasco da Gama, have been 
(not inaptly) called the epic of the era of mod- 
ern commercial adventure; but equally felici- 
tous is Mr. Froude’s characterization of Hak- 
luyt’s “ Principal Navigations ” as ‘‘ the prose 
epic of the modern English nation.” They 
have, it is true, been stigmatized by other 
high authority as ‘‘an unwieldy and un- 
sightly mass,” unlikely to be burrowed into 
by anybody but a few speculative persons, 
bent upon tracing out the steps which led to 
permanent improvements in the concern of 
mankind. But no one who knows them wili 
consent to dismiss them as containing nothing 
but raw material for the use of the philoso- 
pher. They contain episodes which are in- 
tegral parts of the history of the English race 
—episodes to which the English reader cannot 
but recur again and again, with an emotion 
akin to that which a Greek may be supposed 
to have felt while listening to the exploits of 
the Homeric heroes; and no one who has 
experienced this feeling will be disposed to 
quarrel with Mr. Froude for denominating 
Hakluyt our national prose epic. 

But Hakluyt undoubtedly is unwieldy. It 
would be a brave man indeed who should 
venture to attack his formidable tomes. Mr. 
Payne is entitled to thankful recognition for 
his services in making the selections em- 
bodied in this volume, and thus presenting, 
in a readable shape, to the man of average 
endurance the salient portions of Hakluyt’s 
epic. One group of the maritime adventur- 
ers stands out prominently among the heroes 
of this epic, who overthrew the Spanish 
colossus that bestrode the ocean, who estab- 
lished that naval supremacy on which after- 
ages reared the fabric of the British Empire, 
and who prepared the way for the founders 
of the Anglo-American nation—they are 
Hawkins, Frobisher, and Drake. They are 
most generally remembered as the three 
lieutenants of the admiral who repulsed the 
Spanish Armada, and it is too often forgot- 
ten that they were the very men who by their 
assaults on the Spanish possessions in Amer- 
ica had done most to provoke the Spanish 
invasion of England. It was the brilliancy of 
their exploits in the New World which fired 
the imagination of their emulators and which 
started the movement that ultimately led to 
the colonization of America by Englishmen. 
The narratives reproduced in the present 
volume begin with the first voyage of Haw- 
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kins in 1562 and continue to the return of 
Drake, with his ‘‘ Grand Armada,” in 1586. 
Short but adequate biographies of the three 
heroes, by the editor, are prefixed to the 
selections from Hakluyt, and besides these 
Mr. Payne contributes an excellent summary 
of the lore concerning the New World and 
the great ocean, extant at the time, and of 
the relation of the French and of the English 
to the early exploration of America. The 
summary is a marvel of compacted informa- 
tion, and is as adequate as it is indispensable 
to the proper appreciation of the voyages 
selected. The total effect of the book is a 
more vivid impression of the era covered than 
could be gained by reading many more ambi- 
tious histories.— The Philadelphia Record. 


Abbotsford: The Personal Relics and Anti- 
guarian Treasures of Sir Walter Scott. 
Described by the Hon. Mary Monica Max- 
well Scott, of Abbotsford, and illustrated 
by William Gibb. 

Abbotsford was not built. It grew. ‘‘ My 
present intention,” wrote Scott to Joanna 
Baillie, soon after acquiring his land, ‘‘is to 
have only two spare bedrooms, with dressing- 
rooms. He called the residence he was then 
planning to erect ‘‘ my cottage.” By slow 
Stages, and in obedience to his insatiable 
demand for more and still more ‘‘ commod- 
ities,” as he used to call his various cham- 
bers, the dwelling was expanded into one of 
the stateliest mansions on the Tweed. Scott 
was fond of it before any of its walls were 
started. The property itself was a delight 
to him. ‘I assure you,” he wrote to his 
brother-in-law, ‘‘ we are not a little proud of 
being greeted as laird and lady of Abbots- 
ford.” This pride never lefthim. The con- 
nection between his home and his career is 
well known, and Mrs. Scott, in the handsome 
folio which figures and describes the treasures 
of the house, revives memories of some of 
his most intimate affections. 

Scott’s life, like Scott’s work, was crowded 
with historical interests. He loved the present 
for itself, but also for its foundations in the 
past. He built his home in a region around 
which the battle of Melrose, in 1526, had 
thrown the greatest of many romantic tradi- 
tions, and all through Lockhart’s ‘‘ Life,” as 
well as through the novelist’s own writings, 
there are reminders of the deep interest he 
took in the legends of his neighborhood and 
in those of other Scottish localities. A love 
for Scotland meant with him, of course, a 
love for Scots. The great value of the relics 
Mrs. Scott describes is that they are not 
relics of Scott alone, though even as such 
they would have the respect of his devoted 
readers. They are the relics of his heroes. 
Take, for example, the weapon which Mrs. 
Scott considers as ‘‘ perhaps the most pre- 
cious” at Abbotsford, the sword of Mont- 
rose, “It... was given to the great 
Marquis of Montrose,” says Scott, “ by 


Charles I., and appears to have belonged to 
his father, our gentle King Jamie. It has 
been preserved for a long time at Gartmore, 
but the present proprietor was selling his 
library, or a great part of it, and John Bal- 
lantine, the purchaser, wishing to oblige me, 
would not conclude the bargain which the 
gentleman’s necessity made him anxious 
about till he flung the sword into the scale. 

. I think a dialogue between the same 
sword and Rob Roy’s gun might be com- 
posed with good effect.” That last line ex- 
presses in a few words the vitality and the 
inspiration which existed for Scott in every 
one of his antiquities. He had more than 
one of Rob Roy’s personal effects. The gun 
to which he refers is at Abbotsford ; so is his 
‘fold Highland broadsword, with Andrea 
Ferrara blade and basket hilt,” a stout, dan- 
gerous weapon; and so also is the chieftain’s 
still deadlier dirk. Readers will recall the 
following passage in Scott’s preface to his 
famous novel: ‘‘There is atradition . . . 
that while on his deathbed he (Rob Roy) 
learned that a member of a family with whom 
he was at enmity proposed to visit him. 
‘Raise me from the bed,’ said the invalid, 
‘throw my plaid around me, and bring me 
my claymore, dirk and pistols—it shall never 
be said that a foeman saw Rob Macgregor 
defenceless and unarmed.’’’ It was doubt- 
less the very dirk Scott possessed that made 
part of the Macgregor’s outfit upon this occa- 
sion. Besides these warlike memorials there 
are preserved at Abbotstord Rob Roy’s purse 
and sporran. The latter was given to Scott 
by Mr. Constable, and the author makes a 
remark concerning it which is the more strik- 
ing as it bears so appropriately upon Rob 
Roy’s observation, in the novel, on the im- 
possibilty of opening it without knowledge of 
his secret method. Scott writes : ‘‘I fancy,. 
by the very curious purse you have so oblig- 
ingly given me, you had a mind to give me 
a hint how to keep my cash, for if I could 
put it into Rob Roy’s leathern convenience I 
defy any one to find the means of getting it 
out again. Hitherto our united ingenuity 
has not been able to find the mode of open- 
ing it.” Rob Roy would have made short 
work of any one who attempted to try his in- 
genuity upon the lock of his sporran. He 
was wont to say that his pistol was the keeper 
of his privy purse. 

There are other money-wallets of historical 
significance at Abbotsford. One is a pocket- 
book worked by Flora Macdonald, which 
once contained a lock of Prince Charlie’s hair. 
The heroine of that young gallant’s celebrated 
flight had embroidered the book for a clergy- 
man on the Isle of Skye. He died before it 
could be presented to him, and it remained 
in the hands of Flora’s sister for years. She 
gave it to a Macdonald who was the mother 
of a Mr. Campbell, and the latter forwarded 
it to Scott. Gifts of this sort were frequently 
brought him. His tastes were widely known, 
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and friends and strangers were continually 
assing on their windfalls to him. Lady 
Renpden gave him a pen-case of Napoleon, 
left by the Emperor in the Elysée Bourbon 
on the day of his hurried departure from 
Paris in 1815; another admirer sent Scott a 
packet of Napoleon’s hair; and Mrs. Stewart, 
of Stenton, gave him a silver-bound quaigh, 
or drinking-cup, which belonged to Prince 
Charlie. The bottom of the quaigh, by-the- 
way, is transparent, and in the “ Life’’ there 
is an interesting comment upon it: ‘‘ This 
relic has been presented to ‘the wandering 
Ascanius’ by some very careful followers, 
for the bottom is of glass, that he who quaffed 
might keep his eye upon the dirk hand of his 
companion.” 
Among his Napoleonic trophies Scott had 
a few that were of unique character, for they 
were associated with crucial moments in 
Bonaparte’s career. Bliicher, referring to 
Waterloo ina letter to his wife, tells how 
“Napoleon got off in the night without hat 
or sword.” The Prussian found his carriage, 
and in it the abandoned hat and sword, with 
Napoleon’s state mantle and other objects. 
There is a tradition that he also found a 
green silk blotting-book, the same that is now 
at Abbotsford. It is a handsome. piece of 
desk furniture, bearing the imperial crest and 
bees in richly worked gold. It is a last sou- 
venir of the Emperor’s magnificence, and it 
comes with a special irony in coming from 
the scene of his most crushing defeat. There 
are other articles pictured in this book, but 
we can do no more than enumerate them. A 
pair of Napoleon’s pistols taken from his 
carriage with the blotter are grouped with a 
weapon of a similar nature that was once 
worn by Claverhouse. Some pistols of Scott’s 
are in the armory, where there are also two 
cuirasses and a sword, which he gathered up 
himself on the field soon after Waterloo. A 
piece of oatcake found in the pocket of adead 
Highlander on the field of Culloden is a sad 
memorial of the battle, fought, as history re- 
cords, on the scantiest of supplies. On the 
same page with Prince Charlie’s quaigh there 
is a snuffbox used by Balfour, of Burleigh, 
one of the figures in ‘* Old Mortality”; there 
is an old brooch illustrated that was once 
Helen MacGregor’s ; a hunting-bottle, said 
to have been carried by James VI., is de- 
scribed; and the book ends with a picture of 
the door from the old Tolbooth in Edinburgh, 
which Scott mentions in ‘“‘ The Heart of Mid- 
lothian.” This door was offered to Scott in 
x817, when the old prison was pulled down. 
He built it into the west end of Abbotsford. 
All these relics have been drawn carefully 
and in an artistic manner by Mr. William 
Gibb, and his work has been delicately re- 
produced in colors. Mrs. Scott’s pleasant 
text makes free use of the writings of Scott, 
Lockhart, and others, The volume is full of 
antiquarian and personal interest. It makes 
@ sumptuous catalogue of the relics at Ab- 


botsford, and will be gathered gladly into 
the mass of Scott literature, that can never 
be too large, provided it is increased with 
sound sense, as in this instance.— Zhe Vew 
York Tribune. 


Adventures in Mashonaland. By Two Hos- 
pital Nurses: Rose Blennerhassett and 
Lucy Sleeman. 

It is delightful to encounter a book to 
which one can accord something like uncom- 
promising praise. The first volume on our 
list has a remarkable fascination even for 
those not specially interested in South Africa. 
It possesses most of the virtues and none of 
the faults incident to this class of literature. 
The author is never prolix, never unduly 
egotistical; she dwells upon the adventures 
she shared with Miss Sleeman with just the 
amount of detail and personal gossip, proper 
to give spice to her story. The splendid 
spirit which enabled these two ladies to 
brave the dangers of the African wilds sus- 
tains them in this milder but scarcely less 
hazardous enterprise; for assuredly Adven- 
tures in Mashonaland is a performance of 
which a practised writer would have no rea- 
son to be ashamed. Over and over again, 
places, persons, incidents, and situations, 
and, more than these, the political and social 
aspects of the great experiment in imperial 
extension, upon the later developments of 
which all eyes are now turned, are brought 
home to us in pictures vivid in their in- 
tensity and as true as they are vivid. Miss 
Blennerhassett hits off these pictures with 
enviable ease, employing remarkably few 
words in achieving her purpose. Let the 
reader turn to page 30, where in one short 

aragraph we are brought face to face with 

ishop Knight-Bruce. The description of 

Mr. Rhodes is no less vivid. ‘‘We were 

especially charmed by the great man’s simple 

manners and boyish enjoyment of a joke. 

. .. He is the darling of Fortune, and that 

blind goddess does not often select her favor- 

ites from the Sunday-school.” Any one who 
has not grasped the fact before will feel, in read- 
ing Miss Blennerhassett’s plain, unvarnished 
account of the Cape Premier’s doings when 
he visited the Pioneers’ camp at Umtali, 
that, in him, South Africa has discovered the 
greatest Englishman who has ever directed 
her fortunes—a man, in fact, who, shouid no 
accident of policy or conduct cut short his 
career, may live to solve the imperial prob- 
lem, using the word imperial in its broadest 
significance. Miss Blennerhassett is no less 
successful in presenting us with a portrait of 

Mr. Selous, who is known throughout South 

Africa as the man who “never tells a lie”; 

while the popular faith in Mr. Rhodes takes 

the form of invoking him, when any difficulty 
arises, as the man who will ‘‘ square it.” 

After eading this modestly-written narra- 
tive, it will be obvious that in opening up 
new countries it is not men alone who show 
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a cheerful readiness to face danger and pri- 
vation. Miss Blennerhassett tells us that 
zeal for hospital reform led her to become 
anurse. In1&g0an epidemic of typhoid was 
raging ac Johannesburg, and trained nurses 
were sorely needed. Miss Blennerhassett 
volunteered to go out to the “‘ Golden City.” 
She did excellent work there, and afterwards 
at Kimberley she continued her ministrations 
to the sick. About to return home, she was 
intercepted by Bishop Knight-Bruce, who 
prevailed upon her and Miss Sleeman to ac- 
company him to Manicaland, to nurse the 
trekkers and settlers in the country then 
being opened up by the Chartered Company. 
But the bishop’s zeal went in front of his per- 
formance. The ladies were condemned to 
experience agonizing delays and constant 
chopping of plans; until deserted by the 
bishop, who was compelled to go on in front 
of them, they had ultimately to make their 
way to Beira alone Arriving there, they 
discovered that no means of transit into the 
interior was available. The Portuguese and 
the Chartered Company were at each other’s 
throats; the famous battle of Chua (Masse- 
Kesse) had just been fought. Urged by 
well-intentioned and kindly counsellors to go 
home and abandon the enterprise as hopeless, 
these intrepid women would listen to no such 
advice. They drifted to Mozambique and 
Quilimane, finding means, on their return, to 
get carried up the Pfingwé to ’Mpanda’s. 
There any provision for further transit was 
wanting. Nothing daunted, they determined 
to accomplish the journey to Umtali on 
foot ; and they actually set out, accompanied 
by Dr. Granville, medical officer to the mis- 
sion, and by seven “‘ boys.” Lady Florence 
Dixie does not mind telling us that Sir Beau- 
mont did not prove an ideal helpmate during 
her Zululand adventures, and these ladies 
are not at pains to conceal the fact that they 
entertained no very high opinion of their 
male companion. It is evident, however, 
that poor Dr. Granville was quite unfitted for 
roughing it up country, and his fate should 
warn delicate men to eschew such enter- 
prises. But Miss Blennerhassett is the soul 
of charity, and she does not make capital out 
of the doctor’s ineptitude. She is evidently 
strong all round, and has the tolerance of all 
strong persons for weakness. Thus the 
drink failing, which is, as every one who has 
been in Africa knows, the great curse of the 
country, is excused on the score of the ennuz 
arising from enforced idleness; and this not- 
withstanding the fact that her difficulties 
as a nurse were, in a large number of cases, 
greatly increased by reason of the intemper- 
ate lives her patients had led. ‘ 

It will not be necessary to go further into 
the details of these ladies’ journey to Umtali 
and their experiences there. Deserted by 
bearers; beset by lions, leopards, crocodiles, 
rats, and insects; stricken by fever; bereft 
of provisions and money—nothing but a 


positive passion for nursing and the true 
altruistic spirit could have sustained them. 
Even now, as we learn from the narrative of 
Mr. Ellerton Fry, who has just started the 
work of constructing the transcontinental 
telegraph from Cape Town to Cairo, the 
journey from Beira to Umtali is not without 
its difficulties, What it was two years and 
a half ago this book discloses.— 7 he London 
Academy. 


Our Village. By Mary Russell Mitford. With 
an Introduction by Anne Thackeray Rit- 
chie, and one hundred Illustrations by Hugh 
Thomson. 


The English rural life of the later Georgian 
period had no contemporaneous historian 
more gifted than Miss Mitford, and since her 
death it has had no more successful interpre- 
ter in pictorial art than the iilustrator of the 
new edition of ‘‘ Our Village.” We might 
go further in eulogy of Mr. Hugh Thomson 
and say that not one of his predecessors, no 
matter how far back you go, has surpassed 
him in preserving the very spirit of a long 
vanished generation, rosy-cheeked, poke- 
bonneted and intensely British. George 
Morland, famous as an animal painter, was 
also a noted illustrator of life among the 
villagers and farm-people of the late eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth centuries, He 
painted these men and women so well that 
the rustic genre of his time may be said to 
have reached its highest expression in his 
really unaspiring art. His pictures are in- 
comparable for bald truth, for an English 
quality as unaffected as that of an English 
village itself. Yet Morland made his women 
buxom rather than gracefully idyllic, his men 
more reminiscent of the stable and the plough 
than of the hay-barn and the sweet-smelling 
hedge-bordered roads, He chose, and chose 
wisely, we must admit, the most unmistakable 
features of nature, But onthe side of history 
that is idealized in fictitious literature, seen 
through a veil of sentiment and fancy; on 
the side of history which Goldsmith knew, or 
Mrs. Gaskell, or Miss Mitford, the inhabitants 
of rural England have a quaintness and 
humor which make them more companion- 
able than Morland’s sturdy hobbledehoys 
and robust dairy-maids. It is this quaintness 
and this humor which Mr. Thomson co-oper- 
ates perfectly with Miss Miford to re-create 
in the new edition of “‘ Our Village.” Mrs. 
Ritchie, who contributes a pleasant introduc- 
tion to the book, surmises that she is the 
only living author who in childhood had the 
exciting experience of wearing pattens, The 
only living artist who can give you a true 
picture of the time when pattens were an 
every-day article of dress is Mr. Thomson. 
In that picturesque and not, after all, so 
terribly remote age, he is absolutely at home. 
With what ease and spontaneity he sketches 
the village girl in bonnet, plumes, ribbons, 
and high-waisted, furbelowed gown! What 
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reality there is in the smalls and smocks of 
his gentlemen, shepherds and barn-yard 
yokels ! And how thoroughly alive are the 
wearers of these habiliments! From the de- 
mureness of his maidens to the benevolence 
of his old ladies, from the harmless vanity of 
his beaux to the matchless vacuity of his 
merry bumpkins, he never misses a shade of 
expression. And through all his scenes and 
groups, through all his spirited pictures, 
there goes a clean, breezy tone which carries 
one back straight to the fragrance of the 
English country side. In his drawings for 
“Our Village,” Mr. Thomson has outdone 
himself. His sympathy, developed steadily 
through his study of the time, has in this 
book reached a far-advanced stage, and his 
draughtsmanship has kept pace with his 
sympathy. Never have his drawings been 
better conceived or better executed. Even 
his cows are poetic.— Zhe New York 
Tribune. 


The Delectable Duchy. By Q. 


Short stories are becoming more and more 
in vogue, and the writers of short stories 
seem daily to get more clever. Perhaps 
their cleverness is a little too obvious, their 
arta little too conscious. At any rate, one has 
a lurking want of satisfaction after reading 
most short stories. In their dread of saying 
too much, and their terror of ‘‘a moral,” 
these clever writers often say too little ; and 
meaning to be suggestive, become merely in- 
effective. Probably the short story is a form 
of literature that requires an inborn and con- 
genial aptitude. And this, if any man, ‘‘Q,” 
seems to possess. His successes are not 
few and rare ; in his latest volume, at any 
rate, nearly all of the twenty-five stories are 
as good as theycan be. Moughts and Crosses 
were admirable, indeed; but some of them 
compelled admiration for their cleverness 
without making us wish to read them again. 
The best of these newer stories, however, 
not only make us wish to re-read them, they 
make us actually do so. And when the book 
is closed they remain with us. For Zhe 
Delectable Duchy is in every way an advance: 
“Q.” has widened his range, deepened his 
vision, matured his style. There are no 
longer echoes of assimilated masters. Now 
and then, it is true, more especially perhaps 
in ‘‘Woon Gate,” in ‘‘The Paupers,” in 
“The Drawn Blind,” one is reminded of Mr. 
Thomas Hardy; but in no way as by an 
imitation. The art of either is inimitable ; 
and possibly the resemblance is really in the 
likeness of subject and of method—not in the 
view of things, nor in the actual writing. 
There is no need to compare 7he Delectable 
Duchy with the Wessex Tales ; but the pres- 
ent writer must confess to often finding his 
preference with ‘‘ Q.” 

If anything strikes one more than another 
in this collection, it is its extraordinary 
range. From ‘‘ Daphnis,” a story of the old 
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superstition of love-charms, alive with deep,. 
suppressed passion, we pass to the humor, 
touched with poetry and, in its conclusion, 
with a kind of tender irony, of ‘‘ Cuckoo 
Valley Railway”; or from the delicious fun 
of ‘St. Piran” to the profound pathos of 
‘* Woon Gate ” and ‘‘ A Golden Wedding,” or 
the strange suggestiveness of “ A Corrected 
Contempt.” ‘‘ Love of Naomi,” the iongest 
story in the book, is not quite so convincing 
a success ; probably because the motive, that 
of ‘‘ Enoch Arden,” is not fresh to us; and * 
Long Oliver’s share in the plot seems a 
weak point. And yet how excellently are 
brought together William Geake, the grave, 
conscientious man of religion, overthrown 
dy his great passion, and Abe Bricknell, the 
returned first husband, his wits half gone 
from shipwreck and suffering, with his ‘‘ silly 
smile”: Mr. Stevenson could not have 
bettered the latter’s description of what hap- 
pened to him in the open boat and on the 
island. More characteristic of the author is 
such a story as ‘‘ Mr. Punch’s Understudy,” 
of which to reveal the motive might spoil 
something of its readers’ pleasure. In fine, 
this is a book to buy, to read, to remember, 
and to be grateful for.—LAURENCE BINYON 
in The London Academy. 


The Lover's Lexicon. A Handbook for No- 
velists, Playwrights, Philosophers, and 
Minor Poets: but Especially for the En- 
amoured. By Frederick Greenwood. 


This naive little book has been winning a 
good deal of interest. The Scotsman calls it 
‘fan extremely readable volume, full of 
curious and interesting reflections,’’ and re- 
marks that ‘‘ ‘ the enamoured ’ will find in ita 
great deal of good information and common- 
sense.” The New York Herald says: “ Mr, 
Greenwood does well to take the various 
phases and moods of love as his theme, for 
he is certainly gifted in the analysis of emoe 
tion, and is one of the keenest of observers. 
There is a certain something in his style, in 
his choice of words, which arrests the reader 
and charms him.” And again : “ We close 
this book with regret, for it is unique in 
treatment, delightful in its diction, quiet in 
its humor, and altogether satisfactory.” The 
Troy Times says that it is ‘‘a very compre- 
hensive dictionary of the developments and 
phases of the tender passion”; while the 
Boston Traveller recommends it as an “‘ ac- 
ceptable gift to bachelors and old maids,” 
continuing: ‘‘Mr. Greenwood’s style and 
thought have something of the elegance of 
euphuism without its fantastic extravagance. 
If one could conceive of an old-fashioned 
cavalier possessing modern humor and mod- 
ern analysis, the combination would make a 
fair picture of the author of ‘The Lover’s 
Lexicon.’ He has fine insight and a bias for 
the poet’s as against the physiologist’s view 
which render his chapters delightful.” The 
Examiner says: ‘‘ The gayety of letters is 
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increased by the picture of the lover excusing 
himself to consult his dictionary much as 
travellers turn for a word to their complete 
manual of conversation.” The Boston Daily 
Advertiser calls it ‘‘a more than usually at- 
tractive volume”; and the Des Moines News 
exclaims, ‘‘ What a handbook it will be for 
poets!” while the Mew York Times re- 
marks that the book “‘ is very pleasant read- 
ing even to persons who are in nowise con- 
cerned in its teachings, either as novelists, 
playwrights, philosophers, poets, or lovers. 
Mr. Greenwood,” it says, ‘‘ writes with per- 
fect sincerity and with scarcely a trace of 
irony, let alone cynicism. His lexicon is 
divided into short, unnumbered chapters, 
and each is a little essay in which the author’s 
rich fund of general knowledge and of spe- 
cial information on this subject is illustrated, 
not without humor, but with sympathy and 
an evident sense of the real importance of 
his task. Wherefore, perhaps, his book 
seems a little strange and old-fashioned for 
these flippant times, and reminds one of Jer- 
rold, with his new Saints’ Calendar, and such 
like of the past. ... Mr. Greenwood is a 
reading man and a thinking man, but, what 
is much better for the author of a book, he is 
pre-eminently a writing man. His style is 
good. He not only thinks of things to 
say, many of which have not been said be- 
fore, but he knows just how to say them.” 
The Beacon calis it ‘‘an ingenious book, 
both in plan and execution,” and goes on to 
say : ‘‘ The author has planned his volume 
with fine discrimination, and he has carried 
out his ideas with wit and wisdom. In feli- 
city of sentiment and attractiveness of form, 
indead, there is nothing to compare with Zhe 
Lovers’ Lexicon in English. ... The little 
essays here collected on subjects of per- 
petual interest to a large majority of the 
human race are full of kindliness, yet not 
without serious import, and one cannot fail 
to praise the uniform good temper with 
which the somewhat difficult plan has been 
realized. . . . The Lovers’ Lexicon is well 
adapted to the needs of all the diverse 
classes of humanity mentioned in the sub- 
title. It is, in truth, a very entertaining 
production, and its playful manner con- 
ceals something 0: « serious purpose. Good 
women will delight in this book, and it 
will gratify honorable men.” Pudlic Opinion 
acknowledges that “‘ it is not as fantastical as 
it looks at first sight,” and continues: ‘A 
certain quaint originality and a mild olden- 
time flavor characterize the essays as a whole. 
It is not a book to be read at a sitting, but one 
to be tasted (after Lord Bacon’s famous dic- 
tum) and enjoyed most thoroughly at odd half- 
hours. Thoughtful as well as witty, it is a 
book for the library of every book-lover and 
has come to stay.” 


Europe, 476-918. By Charles Oman. Pe- 
riods of European History Series. Period I. 
Mr. Oman belongs to the younger school 
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of Oxford historians who may be said to 
have gathered much inspiration from the 
older writers—from Stubbs and from Free- 
man—and who are yielding up choice fruits 
of laborious study. He has already pub- 
lished works which awaken admiration from 
those who read them, and especially his vol- 
umes on the art of war in the Middle Ages and 
on Warwick the kingmaker, which are written 
in the truest modern historical spirit. Mr. 
Oman has the power of making a narrative 
at once interesting and accurate. His narra- 
tives are stirring, and yet they adhere closely 
to the facts. We know few contemporary 
writers who succeed so well in making an 
authentic and straightforward story continu- 
ally entertaining. Probably this in part 
springs from the interest which one acquires 
in the author’s intelligent painstaking, in his 
obvious study of many volumes before he 
writes a chapter, and in the care with which 
the facts he gives are chosen from a group of 
a thousand. 

The period covered in this volume is in 
many ways one of the most interesting be- 
tween the best days of Rome and the years 
which we may properly include in the term 
modern times. Beginning with Odoacer and 
Theodoric, the Goths, it takes us through the 
wars of Justinian, the rise of the papacy as a 
temporal power, Mohammed’s career, the 
deeds of Charlemagne, and well into that 
gloom and anarchy which belonged to the 
ages so properly called Dark. Mr. Oman 
reminds us that no continuous general sketch 
of this period has been written in English. 
‘*Gibbon’s immortal work is popularly sup- 
posed to do so,” he says, ‘‘ but those who 
have read it most carefully are best aware 
that it does not.” He is not aware of any 
modern English book where one can find an 
account of the Lombard kings, of the Moham- 
medan invasion of Italy and Sicily in the 
ninth century, or of several other chapters in 
European history that are not unimportant. 
The distinct merit of Mr. Oman’s work is 
that it tells a long and moving story with 
brevity, and yet with a fulness and clearness 
that satisfy the reader.— Zhe New York 
Times. 


The Temple: Sacred Poems and Private Ejac- 
ulations. By George Herbert. 


The new year opens prosperously for the 
readers of sacred verse with an exquisite 
edition of ‘‘ The Temple” of George Her- 
bert, who beyond most English singers is 
worthy of the name “ Holy George Her- 
bert,’’ which the world has bestowed upon 
him. Walton’s ‘‘ Life” of this sainted man 
was not published until forty-four years after 
his ashes were deposited in the little church 
at Bemerton, to which reverent pilgrimages 
have been made ever since, and have been il- 
luminated within the last few years by the 
stained window through which Mr. Childs 
has cast a dim religious light throughout the 
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Herbert, 
or his first editor Nicholas Farren, divided 
these divine canticles of his into ‘‘ Sacred 
Poems” and ‘‘ Private Ejaculations,” and 
subdivided these into ‘‘ The Church Porch,” 
“ The Church,” and “‘ The Church Militant,” 
the second section containing the greater 
number of these melodious lyrics, of which 
there are between one hundred and sixty and 
seventy. Of course the old-time spelling is 
carefully followed. The charm of this new 
edition, apart from its text, consists in its 
illustrations, of which there are seventy- 
seven, selected from the choicest examples of 
Diirer, Whitney, Murnee, Marcantoine, Van 
Leyden, Schongann, Holbein, Hallar, Sun- 
ner, Aldequire, Alcitus, Siler, and Scopper, 
the palms of honor falling upon the great 
master of Nuremberg. The galleries of 
Europe have yielded up their treasures for 
the adornment of this volume, the print 
room of the British Museum standing fore- 
most among them. . . . What was it that 
Sir Philip Sydney said of a volume like this ? 
“ Live ever, Sweet Booke !”— 7he Mail and 
Express. 


Romance of the Insect World. By L.N. Ba- 
denoch, 


For a boy or girl in the teens who has a 
taste for natural history it would be difficult 
to find any book as fascinating as that of L. 
N. Badenoch on Romance of the Insect World. 
The author has thorough scientific knowledge 
and does not try to shirk technical difficul- 
ties, but the subject throughout is treated in 
such a lucid and entertaining manner that 
even scientific terminology will lose half its 
terrors. The purpose of the volume is to ex- 
plain and describe the ways of insects which 
display remarkable intelligence and ingenuity 
in the construction of their habitations, the 
selection and preservation of food, the or- 
ganization of domestic and tribal life, and in 
defence against their enemies. The opening 
chapter deals with the metamorphoses of 
insects, wherein the true metamorphic stage 
is described with some degree of detail, and 
the modern theory of metamorphosis is 
very cleverly expounded. The moths, ants, 
aphides, bees, wasps, trap-door spiders, cater- 
pillars, and butterflies are the classes of in- 
cects whose habits supply the author with 
the greater part of the material for descrip- 
tion, and in each case the ideas are so admir- 
ably arranged and the language is so well 
chosen that young readers cannot fail to lay 
the foundations for exact and varied infor- 
mation. As an attractive feature of the book 
there are over fifty illustrations from draw- 
ings made from life by Margaret Badenoch 
and others. The drawings are excellent in 
definition of outline and portrayal of detail, 
and they have been finely engraved. A glos- 
Sary of scientific terms and an index com- 
plete a volume of very decided merit.— 7 he 
Beacon. 


— of Modern Oxford. By a Mere Don. 
ith Illustrations by J. H. Lorimer Lan- 
T. H. Crawford, 


celot Speed, and E. 


Stamp. 


The variegated hue which belongs to Ox- 
ford, in spite of the purely English atmos- 
phere prevailing there, is apparent in the 
diversity of color in its topographical and 
anecdotic literature. The different writers 
of note who have agreed upon the fundamen- 
tal virtues of the university have all drawn 
from it a different tone. Matthew Arnold 
and Andrew Lang, unlike in so many re- 
spects, were peculiarly sympathetic in their 
feeling for Oxford; yet between the famous 
tribute in the preface to the lectures on 
Homer and the younger critic’s picture of 
Magdalen, “‘ clad in the imperial vesture of 
autumn,” there is how great a difference! 
Now comes Mr. A. D. Godley, ‘‘a mere 
Don,” as he calls himself on his title-page, 
and in a volume on Aspects of Modern Ox- 
ford he brings yet another strain of worthy 
admiration to lay before an Oxford which is 
decidedly unlike the Oxford of either Lang 
or Arnold. It is an unpretentious and en- 
tertaining strain. If this Don has the phari- 
saism for which his brotherhood is notorious, 
he shows it only in being “ not as these other 
Dons.” The latter have a doubtful reputa- 
tion. ‘‘ That’s College,” says a guide 
toa party of visitors, ‘‘and there they sits 
on their Turkey carpets, a-drinking of their 
Madeira and Burgundy and Tokay.” Mr. 
Godley corrects this impression so far as the 
contingent of fellows to which he belongs 
is concerned, There are Dons who are not 
sybarites, and he is one of them. He has 
peered into all the corners of university life; 
he writes of undergraduates as well as of 
Dons, of sightseers and of examinations, of 
university journalism and of Oxford’s quali- 
fications as a place of learned leisure. His 
tone is neither patronizing nor unduly famil- 
iar, but airy, well bred, and judicious. Never 
was there such a Don. His book is amusing 
from cover to cover (which is no small thing 
for a Don), and if the publishers had only 
given him better illustrations we would de- 
scribe the examination of the work as an un- 
mitigated pleasure.— 7he New York Tribune. 


Rip Van Winkle and The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow. By Washington Irving. With 
fifty-three Illustrations by George H. 
Boughton. 


Washington Irving’s exquisite masterpieces 
of narration— Rip Van Winkle and The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow—have never been 
brought out in such felicitous form as in the 
new edition, with its fifty-three illustrations 
by George H. Boughton. Mr. Boughton is 
just the artist of all others to undertake work 
of this sort, and in the present instance he 
has given us some very charming embellish- 
ments of the old and never too familar 
legends. He knows the Katskill region in 
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every nook and corner ; he has entered fully 
into the spirit of his author ; and his predi- 
lection for the early Dutch period has given 
him a manifest advantage over others who 
have attempted the same theme. Sketch- 
book in hand, Mr. Boughton has roamed 
through the scenes adopted by Irving as the 
background of the two tales, and in these 
illustrations he has depicted many a dainty 
bit of landscape or entrancing view across 
the wide-rolling Hudson, To lovers of Irving 
this will be, of course, a matter of deep soli- 
citude, but it is pleasant to find that Mr. 
Boughton’s command of the situation does 
not end here. His portrayal of personality 
is varied, consistent, and piquant. Nothing 
could be better than the pictures of Rip with 
the children or the group at the tavern door; 
and the momentary incursions of that eminent 
virago, Dame Van Winkle, are drawn with 
admirable spirit. Excellent, too, is the little 
vignette showing Hendrick Hudson and his 
mystic crew at their game of ninepins. As 
for the illustrations of The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow, they leave nothing to be desired. 
Ichabod Crane and the fair Katrina are done 
to life; and the weird humor of the latter 
part of the story is most effectually set forth. 
Mr. Boughton has prefixed to each story a 
delightful little-preface. The book is printed 
in a manner worthy of its merits, and is 
handsomely bound in dark cloth, with back 
and front cover adorned with gilded poppies 
and thistles.— Zhe Beacon. 
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Seventy Years of Irish Life: Being Anec- 
dotes and Reminiscences By W. L. Le 
Fanu. 


This delightful volume is the first book 
written by its author, who is seventy-eight 
years old. He was urged to write it by lit- 
erary friends, who, he says, ‘‘ ought to have 
known better.” They could not possibly 
have known better. Every page of it is 
charming. Criticism is superfluous, and 
quotation — short of reprinting the whole 
book—quite out of the question. It is a 
collection of Irish stories. They are all racy, 
and full of Irish wit and humor, which has a 
peculiar flavor of its own. Much of it is 
grim to the last degree. Political strife, and 
above all religious strife, and the utterly de- 
moralizing effect of proselytizing, ruined—or 
brought to view—the religion of the people : 
which was largely a worship of the devil. 
‘**My poor man,’ said a clergyman to a man 
who was dying, ‘you're nearly gone; but 
just try to say one word, or make one little 
sign to show you are dying in the true faith!’ 
So he opened one of his eyes just a wee bit, 
and he said, ‘ To hell with the pope !’ and he 
died.” That was the Irish Prostestant view 
of true religion. On pp. 131 e¢ seg. there is 
a lovely little ballad—written by the author's 
brother—full of heroism and pathos, true 
poetry and human nature. But every page 
of the book has its charm.—7Zhe Church- 
man, 





Books of the Month. 


TO PUBLISHERS.—Books sent to this office (addressed care of the ‘‘ Editor of Book 
Reviews”) will be duly acknowledged and titles inserted in this list. 


BapEeNn-PowELL.—A Short Account of the 
Land Revenue and its Administration 
in British India; with a Sketch of the 
Land Tenures. By B. H. Baden-Powell, 
C.LE., F.R.S.E., M.R.A.S., late of the 
Bengal Civil Service, and one of the judges 
of the chief court of the Punjab. With 
Map. 12mo. Cloth. pp. 260. $1.50, met. 

Boyvgesen.—A Commentary on the Writ- 
ings of Henrik Ibsen. By Hijalmar 
Hjorth Boyesen, Professor of Germanic 
Languages and Literatures at Columbia 
College, Author of ‘‘ Goethe and Schiller,” 
‘‘Essays on German Literature,” etc. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top. pp. 317. 
$2.00. 

Bryant.—Short Studies in Character. 
By Sophie Bryant, D.Sc., Lond., Mathe- 
matical Mistress in the North London 


Collegiate School for Girls and Author of 
** Educational Ends.” Cloth. r2mo. pp. 
247. $1.50. 

Ethical Library. Edited by J. H. Muirhead. 

Bupcr.—A Catalogue of the Egyptian 
Collection in the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge. By E. A. Wallis Budge, 
Litt.D., F.S.A., Acting Assistant-keeper 
in the Department of Egyptian and Assy- 
rian Antiquities, British Museum. 8vo. 
Cloth. pp. 138. $3.00, net. 

Burton.—The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
By Robert Burton. Edited by the Rev. 
A. R. Shilleto, M.A. With an Introduc- 
tion by A. H. Bullen. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Bound in Irish linen, gilt top, ornamental 
back. Price, per set, - ets 
Limited edition on hand-made paper. 
Vellum back. Price, $26.00, et. 
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DetaviGNE.—Louis XI. Tragédie par Cas- 
imir Delavigne. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by H. W. Eve, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Cloth. 16mo. pp. 261. 5o0cents, met. 
Pitt Press Series. 

DryDEN.—T he Satires of Dryden. Edited, 
with Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by 
John Churton Collins. 16mo. Cloth. 
pp. 137. 40 cents, met. 

Macmillan’s English Classics. 

GamcrE.—A Text-book of the Physiolog- 
ical Chemistry of the Animal Body, In- 
cluding an Account of the Chemical 
Changes Occurring in Disease. By 
Arthur Gamgee, M.D., F.R.S., Emeritus 
Professor of Physiology in the Owens Col- 
lege, Victoria University, Manchester ; 
lately Fullerian Professor of Physiology 
in the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
etc, With two Chromo-lithographic Charts 
by Spillon and Wilkinson. Vol. II. The 
Physiological Chemistry of Digestion. 
8vo. Cloth. pp. 528. $4.50, met. 

The first volume of this work, which appeared in 
the year 1880, formed a complete and independent 
treatise on the physiological chemistry of the elemen- 
tary tissues of the animal body, including under this 
designation the blood, the lymph, and the chyle. 
GarNiER.—Dictionnaire de la Céramique. 

Falences-Grés-Poteries. Par Edouard 

Garnier, Conservateur du Musée et des 

Collections 4 la Manufacture Nationale de 

Sévres. Vingt Planches en Couleur hors 

Texte reproduisant cent cinquante motifs 

variés et cinq cent cinquante Marques et 

Monogrammes dans le Texte d’aprés les 

Dessins de l’Auteur. 8vo. Paper covers. 

pp. 258. $7.50, met. 

Bibliothéqne Internationale del’ Art. 
GREENLEE.—In the Shadow of the Alham- 

bra; or, The Last of the Moorish Kings. 

By W. M. Greenlee, A.M., M.D. 

S.B. Newman & Co., Publishers, Knoxville, Tenn. 
HARSHBERGER.—Maize: A Botanical and 

Economic Study. By John W. Harsh- 

berger, Ph.D. Instructor in Botany, Uni- 

versity of Pennsylvania. 

Contribntions from the Botanical Laboratory of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

InvING.—Rip Van Winkle and The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow. By Washington 
Irving. With fifty-three Illustrations by 
George H. Boughton, A.R.A. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, cover design in gilt, full gilt 
edges, pp. 218. $2.00. 

Also an edition uncut, with paper label. 

_ $2.00. Uniform with ‘‘ Cranford,” “ Our 

Village,” etc. 

Limited edition on large paper. $14.00, 

net, 

JerRoLp.—Bon-mots of Charles Lamb and 
Douglas Jerrold. Edited by Walter Jer- 
told. With Grotesques by Aubrey Beards- 
ley. 18mo. White linen binding, gilt top. 
Pp. I9I. 75 cents. 

Limited large-paper edition. The portraits 
printed on Japanese vellum. $2.75. 
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Jessop —The Elements of Applied Math- 
ematics, including Kinetics, Statics, 
and Hydrostatics. By C. M. Jessop, 
M.A., Late Fellow of Clare College, Cam- 
bridge, Lecturer in Mathematics in the 
Durham College of Science, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 12mo. Cloth. pp. 110. $1.25, met. 
Cambridge Mathematical Series. 

“It is designed mainly for use in schools and for 
various public examinations, and I am not without 
hope that the explanation of the principles of the 
subject herein contained is sufficiently detatled to 
render it valuable to private students who are not 
ina position to obtain much assistance from teachers. 
ees large number of worked-out examples has 
been added in illustration of every point of impor- 
tance throughout the book. The most fundamental 
propositions have been treated in the most elementary 
manner consistent with giving valid proofs ; most of 
them can be mastered by students whose geometrical 
knowledge does not extend beyond the first three books 
of Euclid, but in order to give completeness, trigo- 
nometrical methods have been added.”’—From the 
Author’s Preface. 

KiEE.— Die Deutschen Heldensagen. 
(Hagen und Hilde, Gudrun.) By Gotthold 
Klee. With Introduction, Notes and Com- 
plete Vocabulary by H. J. Wolstenholme, 
B.A, (London), Lecturer in German at 
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Christ’s College, Cambridge. Extra Illus- 
trated. 2vols. 16mo. 00. 

Limited large-paper edition, $7.00. 

Printed on hand-made paper. $15.00, met. 
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the best editions ; (4) dates of the earliest quartos o 
the plays are given at the end of the volumes ; in the 
old editions only the ‘‘ Garrick Plays” are dated, 
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“* Garrick Fragments.” 
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Students of Marine Engineering. By 

Staff-engineer J. Langmaid, R.N., and 

Engineer H. Gaisford, R.N. New Edition, 
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Masquerier—Millyng. 8vo. Cloth, gilt 
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alf morocco, gilt top. $6.50, met. 

Matory.—Le Morte D’Arthur. By Sir 
Thomas Malory, Knt. The Introduction 
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Aubrey Beardsley. Vol I in six parts. 
Parts 5 and 6. Quarto. Paper covers. 
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Also an edition on hand-made paper. 
Part 6. $3.00, met. 

Vol. I complete. Quarto. Cloth, orna- 
mental gilt. pp. 455. $7.00. 
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Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
Arthur R. Ropes, M.A., late Fellow of 
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pp. Ig9g. 50 cents, met. 
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MuLLErR.—Sacred Books of the East. 
Translated by Various Oriental Scholars 
and edited by F. Max Miiller. Vol. XLI. 
The Satapatha-Brahmana, according to 
the Text of the Madhyandina School. 
Translated by Julius Eggeling. Part III., 
Books V, VI, and VII. 8vo. Cloth. pp. 
424. $3.25, met. 

Murray.—Covers for Murray’s Diction- 
ary. Vol. II, C. Now ready. Half 
morocco. Each, $2.60, net. 

Prerys.—The Diary of Samuel Pepys, 
M.A., F.R.S., Clerk of the Acts and 
Secretary to the Admiralty. Com- 
pletely transcribed by the late Rev. Mynors 
Bright, M.A., from the short-hand manu- 
script in the Pepysian Library, Magdalene 
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brooke’s Notes. Edited with Additions by 
Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A. Vol. III. 
12mo. Cloth. pp.371. $1.50. 

Limited ldrge-paper edition (sold only in 
sets). 8&vo. $5.00, met. 

Psychological Review. Vol. I, No. 1. 
Edited by J. McKeen Cattell, Columbia 
College, and J. Mark Baldwin, Princeton 
University, with the co-operation of 
Scientists abroad and at home. Issued 
bi-monthly. Single numbers, 75 cents. 
Annual subscription, $4.00. 

RosseTT1.—Goblin Market. By Christina 
G. Rossetti. [Illustrated by Laurence 
Housman. 16mo (narrow). Cloth, cover 
design in gilt. pp. 63. $1.50. 

Limited large-paper edition. Bound in 
Irish linen. $09.00, et. 

SAtt,—Richard Jefferies. A Study. By 
H. S. Salt. With a Portrait and four 
Illustrations, Crocodile cloth. 16mo. 
pp. 128. go cents. 


Limited large-paper edition. $3.00, net. 
Dilettante Library. 


SAvaGE.—New Truths in Cphthalmology, 
As developed by G. C. Savage, M.D. Pro. 
fessor of Ophthalmology in the Medica} 
Departments of the University of Nashville 
and Vanderbilt University. With thirty. 
two illustrations, 

Published by the Author, 


Scott.—The Abbot. Being a Sequel to 
‘*The Monastery.” By Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. 8vo. Cloth. Printed in double 
columns. pp. 176. 40 cents. 

SHAKESPEARE.—Edition de Luxe of “The 
Cambridge Shakespeare.” Edited by 
William Aldis Wright. Seventh and 
Eighth Volumes. Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. Super. 
royol 8vo. On hand-made paper. Bound 
in Irish linen. Each, $2.00, ze?. 

Sold only in sets. 

STRINGHAM.~-Uniplanar Algebra; being 
Part I of a Propedeutic to the Higher 
Mathematical Analysis. By Irving String. 
ham. Ph.D. Professor of Mathematics 
in the University of California. 8vo, 
Paper, $1.00. Cloth, $1.25. Leather, 


1.50. 
The Berkeley Press, 

Tarr.—Economic Geology of the United 
States, with Briefer Mention of Foreign 
Mineral Products. By Ralph S. Tarr, 
B.S., F.G.S.A., Assistant Professor of 
Geology at Cornell University. With 
Tables and Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, 
PP. 509. $4.00, set. 

“In the preparation of the book especial attention 


has been given to the mineral products of the United 


States; and foreign localities are referred to only 
where they are of marked importance, or where they 
throw some light upon the origin of the materials, 
Even in this country only the most important and 
best known localities ave described, types being chosen 
rather than large numbers of variable occurrences; 
and, throughout the various chapters, the prime 
object is to point out the geological aspect of the sub- 


ject, and secondarily the economic importance and 


relation of the several products.”—From the Author's 

Preface. 

Tuupicnum.—A Treatise on Wines, their 
Origin, Nature, and Varieties; with 
Practical Directions for Viticulture 
and Vinification. By J. L. W. Thudi- 
chum, M.D., F.R.C.P., Lond. With Cuts. 
Crown 8vo. Buckram extra, gilttop. pp. 
387. $1.75. 

Wawn.—The South Sea Islanders and the 
Queensland Labour Trade. A Record of 
Voyages and Experiences in the Western 
Pacific, from 1875 to 1891. By WilliamT. 
Wawn, Master Mariner. With numerous 
Illustrations by the same, 8vo. Cloth 
PP. 440. $4.00. 


“ The author writes certainly with exceptional 


authority, having been for seventeen years engage 


in the traffic, and there is, besides, indirect evidenct 


in the book that the writer desires to be fair, and is 


himself a person worthy of credit. ... The volumt 
contains much matter illustrating a phase of bs 


which to most of us is very unfamiliar. 


author's sketches are well reproduced and contain 
some clever figure-drawing.”’—The London Athe- 


num. 








